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WINTER  SPORTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  i.s  rapidly  beeoniinfif 
popular  for  Winter  Sport.s.  Tlie  Penn- 
sylvania State  Publieity  Commission, 
in  cooperation  with  railroads  and  com- 
munity groups,  is  publicising  the  Key- 
.stone  State  as  a  mecca  for  outdoor  re- 
creation during  the  winter  months. 

For  many  years  Winter  Sports  have 
been  featured  in  the  Poconos.  Skiing, 
tobogganing,  and  skating  comprised 
sport  for  hundreds  of  enthusiasts  who 
for  a  nuxnber  of  years  visited  the  Poco- 
no  area  by  train  or  automobile  when- 
ever  there  was  sufficient  snow.  Last 
year  a  team  of  Eskimo  dogs  drawing 
sleds  was  a  popular  innovation  but 
there  was  very  little  snow.  This  year, 
if  weather  conditions  permit,  dog-sled- 
ding will  be  an  outstanding  drawing 
card. 

At  Kane,  in  McKean  County,  Winter 
Sports  have  been  featured  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  year's  first  Pennsylya- 
nia  Snow  Train  was  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Kane.  The  Winter  Car- 
nival Week,  from  January  5  to  13, 
marked  the  high  spot  or  official  open- 
ing of  the  Kane  season.  Crowning  of 
the  "Snow  Queen,"  moonlight  sleigh 
rides,  and  other  activities  were  enjoyed 
by  hundreds  of  people. 

In  Somerset  County  is  a  new  develop- 
ment, known  as  Deer  Valley,  This  re- 
gion is  served  by  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  is  the  first 
season,  however,  that  a  regular  schedule 
of  snow  excursions  has  been  adopted. 
The  B.  &  O.  will  run  one-day  Snow 
Train  excursions  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington  to  Meyersdale  every  Sat- 
urday  and  Sunday,  snow  conditions  be- 
ing fayorable,  until  the  last  of  March. 
Deer  Valley  is  a  privately  owned  reser- 
vation consisting  of  approximately 
IjOOO    acres   of  clear  ground,    entirely 


surrounded  by  Mt.  Dayis,  Pennsvlva- 
nia's  highest  peak,  with  an  elevation  of 
.S,218  feet,  and  Glade  Mountain,  with 
an  elevation  of  3,04-0  feet.  This  devel- 
opment offers  a  15-acre  lake  for  ice 
skating,  a  16^/4  feet  ski  jump  for  be- 
ginners and  a  65l/>  feet  ski  jump  for 
professionals.  There  is  also  an  im- 
proved high  elevation  toboggan  runway 
and  a  power  tramway  for  carrying 
guests  to  intermediate  and  high  points 
on  the  runways.  In  this  region,  too,  one 
may  hire  horse-drawn  double  cutters 
and  enjoy  the  thrills  that  were  common 
to  people  in  rural  areas  during  the 
winter  months  of  long  ago. 

Altoona,  served  by  the  Pennsyhania 
Railroad,  has  prepared  a  mile-long  bob- 
sled run,  skiways,  and  a  large  lake  for 
ice  skating.  This  is  one  of  the  State's 
new  Winter  Sports  areas. 

At  State  College  are  more  than  15 
miles   of  cross-country  ski  trials. 

At  Weatherly,  near  Hazleton,  a  new 
skiing  and  sledding  trail  has  been  pro- 
vided at  Buck  Mountain.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  has  scheduled  its  first 
Snow  Train  on  January  9. 

No  definite  program  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Winter  Sports  promoters  at 
Cambridge  Springs,  in  Crawford 
County.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
activities  along  this  line  will  round  in- 
to shape  and  that  the  Erie  Railroad 
will  operate  Snow  Trains  to  that  area 
from  points  in  Ohio.  At  B rooky ille, 
civic  leaders  are  interested  in  the  ])ro- 
motion  of  Winter  Sports  in  the  Cook 
Forest  region,  where  some  ski  trails 
have  already  been  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


STATE  PARK  AREAS  NEEDED 

'Tis  said  Pennsylvania  has  every- 
thing  and  while  it  is  true  that  we  have 
State  Parks,  the  number  is  far  too  few 
and  most  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
big  centers  of  population. 
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Our  nei^rhbor  State,  New  York,  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  her  gitts  ot 
Park  lands  from  private  individuals. 
Have  we  not  in  our  great  Common- 
wealth men  and  women  in  possession 
of  lar^re  areas  of  land  suitable  for  1  ark 
development  and  located  within  short 
distances  of  our  big  cities,  wlio  would 
be  glad  to  match  the  generosity  of  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  State  to  the  north 

of  us. 

If  so,  won't  they  please  come  tor- 
ward !  If  thev  are  not  readers  of  our 
,)ublieation,  will  not  you  who  know  of 
them  send  us  their  names  and  addresses 
so  that  all   interested  parties  may   get 

together  ? 

National    Parks    and    forests    abound 
in  the   far   western   States,  but   recrea- 
tional   areas   are   sadly   lacking    in   the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  most  needed.    Even   although  that 
which  is  at  hand  is  not  already  highly 
developed  or  of  great  scenic  value,    it 
would  no  doubt  "blossom  forth"  thru  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  building  of  dams, 
the  establishment  of  trails,  camp  sites, 
animal     and    bird    sanctuaries,    fishing 
grounds     and     wild     flower     preserves. 
We  need  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.    Once  we  have  that,  the  State  will 
do  the   rest.    Who  will  be  the  next   to 
make  a  contribution,  to  provide  a  land 
monument  which  will  be  of  everlasting 
benefit  to  mankind? 


friends   so   that   they   too   will   send   us 
their  contribution? 


MEMBERS  WANTED 

Although  our  membership  has  been 
growing  steadily,  we  need  to  have  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  near  future 
if  our  work  is  to  go  forward  as  rapidly 
as  it  should  and  if  our  Park  News  is  to 
appear  at  frequent  intervals.  Our  dues 
are  only  $3.00  a  year.  If  you  are  not 
already  a  member,  won't  you  let  us 
have  your  financial  support  at  once  and 
won't*  vou    also   interest   some   of   your 


CORNWALL  FURNACE 
A  Commonwealth  Property  Adminis- 
tered  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 
S.    K.   Stevens 
One  of  the  earliest  and  probably  the 
most  important  iron  works  in  the  his- 
tory  of   Pennsylvania     down   to     1900, 
Cornwall  Furnace  was  originally  estab 
lished  about  1742  by  Peter  Grubb.  The 
properties     connected     later     with    the 
Furnace   were   transferred   in    1732   by 
John,     Thomas    and    Richard     Penn  to 
Joseph    Turner   of    Philadelphia.     Two 
years   following  they   were  transferral 
to  William  Allen,  who  disposed  of  the 
holding  to  Peter  Grubb.    Located  alonii 
Furnace  Creek  in  what  is  today  Leba- 
non  Countv,    the   mine   was     found  by 
Acrelius  in  1756  to  be  "rich  and  abund- 
ant,  forty   feet  deep,   commencing  two 
feet   undir   the   earth's    surface."     The 
ease  of  mining  and  the  richness  of  the 
deposit     made   the   Cornwall     property 
rne  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  full  development  of 
the   Lake   Superior   iron   region   at   the 
close  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Furnace  was  named  for  the  an- 
cestral home   of   Peter   (irubb   in   Eng 
land.    After    having    been    blown    tor 
three  years,  it  was  leased,  together  witli 
Hopewell  forge,  likewise  the   property 
of  Grubb,  to  twelve  persons  who  oper- 
ated   it    as     the     Cornwall     Company. 
Grubb  remained  the  sole  owner  of  the 
ore  banks,  however,  until  his  death  m 
1751,  when   thev  became  the  property 
of  his  sons,  Curtis  and  Peter.    Both  the 
sons  were  prominent  as  leaders  durmg 
the  American  Revolution,  and  Cornwall 
Furnace     became     one    of   the    leading 
manufactories     for     Continental     Con- 
oress.    Its  stoves,  cannon,  and  shot  and 


.shell   were   a   source    of  principal   sup- 
port to  the  struggling  patriot  cause. 

In  1798  Robert  Coleman  purchased 
from  the  various  Grubb  heirs  five-sixths 
of  the  ore  banks,  the  remainder  being 
controlled  by  Henry  B.  Grubb.  Cole- 
man was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land and  came  to  America  in  1764.  He 
earlv  became  interested  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry in  Lebanon  County  and  was  for 
a  brief  time  an  employee  of  tlie  Grubb 
family.  Reading  Furnace,  Salford 
Forge,  and  Elizabeth  Furnace  were 
other  properties  in  which  Coleman  was 
interested.  The  acquisition  of  Cornr- 
wal  was  the  result  of  a  program  of  ex- 
))anding  activity  upon  the  part  of  Cole- 
man which  was  to  make  him  the  prin- 
cipal iron  master  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Robert  Coleman  was  no  mere  iron 
master,  liowever,  but  an  active  par- 
tici})ant  in  the  political  life  of  his  time. 
An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia 
during  the  Revolution,  he  served  the 
cause  of  the  revolting  colonies  most 
ably.  After  the  struggle,  he  became 
prominent  in  the  early  political  life  of 
the  Commonwealth,  serving  as  member 
of  the  State  Convention,  framing  the 
Constitution  of  1790,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Coleman  likewise  raised  and 
commanded  a  troop  during  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  and  was  twice  a  Presiden- 
tial elector. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  masters, 
Cornwall  Furnace  was  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  iron.  From  their  early  utiliza- 
tion until  1907,  over  20,000,000  tons 
of  ore  were  taken  from  the  Cornwall 
banks.  During  the  18th  century,  an- 
nual production  of  the  Furnace  ran  as 
high  as  1,457  tons.  From  1742  to  1790, 
the  consumption  of  ore  amounted  to 
96,000  tons;  between  1790  and  1848, 
it  was  116,000  tons,  while  from  the 
latter  date  until    1864,  it  amounted  to 


1,524,908  tons.  Under  the  Cornwall 
Ore  Bank  Company,  formed  in  1864, 
the  utilization  of  ore  hv  Cornwall  and 
allied  properties  ran  by  1900  to  13,- 
281,263  tons.  Today,  the  Cornwall 
banks  are  still  in  active  ])roduction  and 
still  constitute  one  of  the  more  valu- 
able ore  properties  in  the  United 
States. 

Control  of  this  historic  })roperty,  so 
significant  a  memorial  to  the  iron  in- 
dustrv  and  its  role  in  the  industrial 
evolution  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
vested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Buckingham,  owner 
of  the  property  including  the  Furnace, 
and  descendant  of  its  original  founder. 
The  Commission  was  authorized  by 
Act  of  Assembly  approved  May  21, 
1931,  to  accept  the  gift.  June  21,  1932, 
by  deed  dated  the  preceding  May  27, 
the  one  and  thirtv-two  hundredths  acres 
of  land  including  the  Furnace  estab- 
lishment were  formally  transferred  to 
the  Commonwealth.  Not  content  with 
this  munificent  contribution,  Mrs.  Buck- 
ingham in  1935  deposited  with  the 
State  Treasurer  the  sum  of  $35,000  to 
be  utilized  as  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  proper- 
ty. Mrs.  Buckingham  continued  to  pay 
for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  care- 
taker until  income  from  the  endowment 
for  this  purpose  became  available. 

The  Furnace  and  the  remaining 
buildings  which  were  a  part  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  original  establishment  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Probably  no 
other  place  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
stitutes so  excellent  a  remainder  of  the 
early  Pennsylvania  iron  industry. 
Cornwall  is  easily  accessible  and  cen- 
trally located  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  State  as  a  whole.  Those  interested 
in  the  economic  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  find  it  one  of  the  most  sig- 
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nificant  liistoric  sites  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Coniniission. 


Rose  Society.    Leader  in  establishment 
of  National  Park  Service. 


LOS  ANGELES  RECREATION 

MINDED 

City  Spends  2.4  Cents  for  Each 

Playsite  Visitor 

When  a  child  or  an  adult  visits  a  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  municipal  recreation 
center  and  spends  an  hour  or  a  day  at 
play,  it  costs  the  city  less  than  two  and 
one-half  cents  for  his  visit. 

A  survey  of  public  recreation  service, 
as  tabulated  in  a  report  of  the  city 
Playground  and  Recreation  Dept., 
shows  that  21,600,803  men,  women  and 
cliildren  made  use  of  the  city's  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  an  average  expense  to 
the  municipality  of  just  2.4  cents  per 
unit  of  attendance. 

Municipal  beaches  proved  to  be  the 
most  economical  form  of  public  recrea- 
tion, their  record  of  11,236,210  visits 
for  the  past  year  being  handled  at  a 
cost  of  only  one-half  a  cent  each. 

The  city's  playgrounds  accommo- 
dated 9,894,233  visitors  during  the  year 
and    the  unit    cost   per    visit  was    3.5 

cents. 

The  unit  cost  for  extending  service 
to  429,612  swimmers  in  the  16  city 
plunges  was  7.8  cents. 

An  analysis  of  the  valuation  of  all 
public  recreational  facilities  under  the 
department  showed  that  the  city  system 
is  worth  $15,654,541,  according  to  the 
report. 

DR.  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 
Master  Printer 
Founder  and  past  President  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  (1904-1924); 
Chairman  Committee  on  National  Parks 
and  Forests,  Roadside  Improvement. 
Past  Vice-President  National  Munic- 
ipal League.  President  Pennsylvania 
Art    Commission.     President    American 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  STATE  PARKS 
Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters 

During  the  summer  of  1935,  when 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  was  seeking 
favorable  areas  upon  which  it  could  as- 
sist the  States  in  developing  State 
Parks,  Pennsylvania  unlike  its  neigh- 
boring State,  New  York,  which  had  a 
comprehensive  park  program  initiated 
years  before,  was  caught  napping. 

A  number  of  potential  park  areas 
were  considered,  and  as  a  result  Civil- 
ian Conservation  State  Park  Camps 
were  established  at  Cook  Forest  Park, 
Fort  Necessity  Battlefield,  Pymatun- 
ing   Reservoir  and   Caledonia. 

Cook  Forest  State  Park  had  unusual 
scenic  qualifications  worthy  of  conser- 
vation, but  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  interior  holdings  prevented 
its  development  as  a  complete  unit, 
which  resulted  in  forcing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  camp.  Such  action  may 
have  seemed  ridiculous  to  the  layman 
with  the  existing  large  acreage  in  State 
custody,  but  actually  it  was  a  healthy 
move  in  that  no  improvements  were 
made  for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  in- 
terior property  owners. 

At  this  time  it  is  not  the  purpose  to 
discuss  the  work  taking  place  at  Fort 
Necessity  (Historical  Monument),  nor 
Caledonia  State  Park;  therefore,  let  us 
journey  to  Crawford  County  where  a 
State  Park  is  now  being  established  at 
Pymatuning  Reservoir. 

*In  January,  1934,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania completed  the  construction  of 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  a  reservoir 
primarily  built  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ulating the  flow  of  water  in  the  Slie- 
nango  and  Beaver  rivers.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  water  surface,  the 


Lake  covers  an  area  of  17,000  acres; 
it  is  eighteen  miles  long  and  has  a  shore 
line  of  78  miles.  As  the  reservoir  was 
originally  constructed  for  the  purj)ose 
of  stream  regulation  and  flood  control, 
the  State  bought  only  such  lands  as 
were  necessary  for  reservoir  purposes, 
therefore,  most  all  of  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  shore  line  paralleled  it  closely 
and  for  the  most  part  was  not  adapt- 
able for  recreational  development  due 
to  the  limited  acreage.  A  fairly  large 
area  of  650  acres,  liowever,  was  found 
to  exist  with  recreational  possibilities 
near  the  spillway  or  most  southerly  end 
of  the  Lake  and  along  the  West  sliore. 
Excluding  two  comparatively  small 
tracts  of  private  holdings,  this  area 
presents  the  only  area  that  most  nearly 
approaches  being  a  complete  landscape 
unit. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  Pennsvl- 
vania  had  not  one  real  State  Park  area 
upon  which  work  could  be  started  with 
previously  prepared  comprehensive 
))lans,  but  due  to  the  unlimited  possibil- 
ities for  recreation  on  the  Lake,  Pyma- 
tuning bloomed  forth  as  a  potential 
State  Park  and  a  State  Park  camp  was 
soon  established. 

From  the  standpoint  of  location,  Py- 
matuning will  supply  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  boating,  fisliing,  swimming 
and  picnicking  to  a  population  of  300,- 
000  persons  living  within  a  radius  of 
from  30  to  35  miles,  serving  such  towns 
as  Meadville,  Sharon,  Greenville, 
Franklin,  Mercer  and  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

The  area  is  typical  farming  country 
of  the  region  and  consequently  has  very 
little  vegetation  or  plant  cover  with 
the  exception  of  hedgerows  and  an 
occasional  tree. 

The  topography  is  gentle,  rolling, 
country  typical  of  that  region  and  as 
a  whole  presents  a  very  barren,  drab 
picture.    Numerous  old  barns  and  farm 


houses    dotted    the    landscajie,    most    of 
which  were  in  a  ruinous  state. 

The  Q,V,C  Camp  liad  a  huge  task 
ahead  in  obliterating  the  undesirable 
structures  and  hedgerows  that  were 
not  desirable.  Such  obliteration  work 
unfortunately  was  unseen  work  as  far 
as  the  public  was  concerned,  but  it  had 
to  be  done  and  fortunately  gave  the 
planning  staff  a  cliance  to  prepare  a 
general  plan  for  the  area  before  the  ac- 
tual park  development  work  began. 

The  general  plans  for  the  area  pro- 
vided for  a  park  drive  paralleling  the 
Shore  line  at  the  highest  elevation  per- 
missible and  as  far  from  the  Shore  line 
as  possible,  thus  giving  a  view  of  the 
Lake  as  well  as  providing  opportunities 
for  recreation  between  the  road  and 
the  Shore.  The  area  is  theoretically 
divided   into   three   use    areas,   namely: 

1 — A  small  picnic  area  and  play 
area  near  the  dam, 

2 — An  area  for  those  interested  in 
fishing  and  boating,  close  to  the  former, 
and 

3 — A  large  main  recreational  area  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  area,  approx- 
imately 2  miles  north  of  the  dam. 

At  first  the  smaller  picnic  area  and 
boating  area  was  developed.  A  park 
road,  one  mile  long,  providing  access 
is  completed  with  two  parking  areas, 
one  of  200  car  capacity  to  serve  the 
picnic  area  and  one  of  100  car  capacity 
to  serve  the  boathouse  area. 

The  picnic  area  is  planned  to  accom- 
modate a  maximum  load  of  1400  people 
a  day,  greater  useage  not  being  encour- 
aged because  of  insuflicient  acreage 
adaptable  at  that  point.  It  is  further 
felt  that  this  small  picnic  area  will  in- 
vite those  who  do  not  wish  to  travel  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  park  and  also 
serve  as  an  overflow  later  for  the  main 
recreational  area. 

Thousands  of  indigenous  trees  have 
been  planted,   ranging  from    1    inch   to 
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4  inches  caliper,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
n  natural  woodland  is  heing  reproduced. 
Under  the  trees  and  bordering  the 
woods'  edges,  a  secondary  growth  ot 
native  Viburnums,  Rhus,  Cornus,  Vac- 
ciniums  Crataegus  and  other  native 
species  are  being  introduced  to  further 
reproduce  the  virgin  woodland  feeling. 

Two  shelters  and  two  latrines  were 
planned  for  the  picnic  area,  one  latrine 
and  boathouse  in  the  boathouse  area. 
All  of  these  structures  were  designed 
to  reproduce  a  rural,  farm-like  setting 
in  the  region.  One  latrine  and  one  shel- 
ter was  built  last  summer  by  CCC  labor 
while  the  boathouse  was  constructed 
with  WPA  labor.  The  boathouse  cost 
about  $20,000.00  and  provides  for  the 
storage  of  300  boats.  The  latrines  and 
shelters  cost  approximately  $1,500.00 
and  $1,200.00  respectively. 

The  upper  or  main  recreational  area 
covers  190  acres  and  will  have  a  park- 
ing area  capable  of  holding  800  cars. 
A  large  bathliouse  is  planned  adjacent 
to  a  natural  forming  beach,  a  large  pic- 
nic area  facing  the  Lake  shore,  three 
shelters,  one  of  which  will  contain  a 
concession,  three  latrines,  one  large 
play    area     and    two    small     children's 

play  areas. 

It   must  be   recognized  that   a   State 
Park   of   a    recreational   nature    cannot 
be    developed   overnight,     for    it    takes 
time  and  money  to  complete  such  pro- 
jects, particularly  when  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture  must  be   created   by   the   planting 
of  thousands   of   trees   of   considerable 
size,   to   say  nothing   of   the   structural 
improvements.    From  all  indications  it 
appears  that  the  complete  development 
of  Pymatuning  State  Park  will  not  be 
reached  before  at  least  five  years.    For 
the  present,  however,  it  will  be  possible 
to  use  the  lower  area  for  boating  this 
summer  and  a  limited  number  of  facil- 
ities   will   be    provided    for    those    who 
wish  to  picnic.    Under  the  present  con- 


ditions, therefore,  it  might  be  said 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  use  the  Park  until  it  b.as  reached 
a  stage  where  ample  facilities  will  be 
available   for  all. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  STATE  PARKS 
CLARIFIED 

Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters 
In   order   to    clarify   the   purpose   of 
State  Parks,  it  might  be  said  that  State 
Parks     are   divided     into    two     classes, 
(1)   Parks  that  are  set  aside  primarily 
for  recreation,   (2)   Parks  that  are  set 
aside  primarily  for  preservation.  These 
two  classes  may  be  combined  or  entire- 
ly  separated;     however,    since   85   per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 
is    concentrated    within   a   tliirty     mile 
radius    of   metropolitan    districts,    it   is 
only  common  sense  that  the  former  type 
is  pertinent  to  the  physical  and  mental 
growth  of  our  State  and  Nation.    Fur- 
thermore,   since  the    majority   of    our 
State  Parks  should  be  within  less  than 
one-half    day's    driving     distance    from 
metropolitan  centers,  it  is  likewise,  with 
few  exceptions,  only  logical  that  areas 
primarily   of    a   scenic    nature   are   im- 
possible*^ to    establish    near    the    large 
cities  due  to  destruction  beyond  repair 
by  commercialism  and  private  exploita- 
tion.    In   order  that    there   may  be  no 
misunderstanding,    this    does    not   mean 
that   a    park    of    a    recreational    nature 
should     be    chosen     regardless    of     the 
landscape     character.     Any    area     that 
bears    the    label    of    a    "State    Park" 
should,    without   question,   have    within 
its  boundaries  pleasing  scenery,  typical 
of  the  region  or  locality. 

Since  most  of  us  interested  in  the 
the  park  movement  have  stressed  pre- 
servation of  the  natural  grandeurs  of 
the  State,  it  is  hardly  logical  to  expect 
such  realization,  for  the  selling  point 
is  weak  to  the  mass  population.    John 


Doe  who  lives  up  an  alley  in  Soutli 
Pliiladelphia  witli  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  doesn't  care  whether  we  pre- 
serve a  beautiful  waterfall  and  ad- 
jacent mountains  one  hundred  miles 
away,  but  he  will  take  interest  if  he  is 
offered  some  form  of  recreation  and  an 
opportunity  to  relax  in  a  pleasant  spot 
easilv  accessible  to  his  home.  If  such 
social  needs  are  provided  for  near  the 
heavily  populated  sections  of  the  State, 
State  Parks  will  have  wedged  their 
way  through  the  "bark,"  and  in  turn 
be  well  on  their  way  to  reach  the  heart 
of  all  conservation  lovers.  But  the 
"bark"  must  be  pierced  first  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  Public  opinion  is  extreme- 
ly powerful  and  (2)  political  parties 
cater  to  public  opinion.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  both  the  public  and  tl)e 
j)ublic  agency  nothing  hapj)ens.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  parks  be  pub- 
licized in  the  proper  manner  through- 
out the  Commonwealtli  by  public  ad- 
dresses, and  through  the  press.  Jolin 
Doe  is  ignorant  of  this  phase  of  public 
works  and  therefore  has  not  demanded 
it,  but  he  will  lend  a  willing  ear  and 
spread  the  gospel  if  the  findings  and 
recommendations  in  Mr.  Marklev  Stev- 
enson's  recent  report  "A  Preliminary 
Survey  for  a  Comprehensive  State  Park 
System"  is  placed  before  him  intel- 
ligently. Mr.  Stevenson's  findings,  in 
brief,  include  the  following: 

"The  justifying  value  of  a  State 
Park  is  that  it  serves  a  great  social 
need  in  an  unique  way. 

State  Parks  are  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  a  well  organized  social 
system. 

State  Parks  supplement  parks  of 
all  other  types. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  a 
factor  of  great  value  in  establishing 
a  system  of  State  Parks. 

"    State  Parks  are  particularly  neces- 


sary in  States  wherein  the  population 
is  dominantly   urban  in   character. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  is 
being  rapidly  concentrated  into  a  few 
metropolitan  districts. 

At  present  almost  eight  million  out 
of  the  total  population  of  ten  million 
people  live  within  thirty  mile  radii 
of  the  centers  of  ten  metropolitan 
districts. 

As  a  consequence  80.0  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  being  rapidly  deprived 
of  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion readily  accessible  to  their  homes. 

Judged  by  accepted  standards, 
Pennsylvania  does  not  possess  one 
complete  first  class  State  Park. 

To  meet  accepted  minimum  stand- 
ards, Pennsylvania  needs  a  total  of 
100,000  acres  of  State  Parks  and 
78,400  acres  of  this  should  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  population  in  the 
metropolitan  districts. 

Pennsylvania  possesses  ample  re- 
sources for  State  Parks,  both  as  to 
quality  and   distribution. 

The  removal  of  pollution  from  the 
streams  of  the  State  would  increase 
these  resources  enormously. 

State  Forest  land  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  adapted  to  State  Park  use. 

Historic  and  scientific  monuments 
also,  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
adapted  to  State  Park  use. 

The  administration  of  State  Parks 
should  be  the  sole  function  of  the 
agency  charged  with  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Measured  in  terms  of  public  bene- 
fit, the  cost  of  a  State  Park  is  one 
of  the  least  expensive  of  public  works. 

A  complete  State  Park  system 
would  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as 
the  amount  spent  during  one  year  for 
the  maintenance  alone  of  the  State 
penal  and  correctional  institutions 
and  hospitals. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
acquiring  and  developing  a  compre- 
hensive State  Park  system  will  be 
between  $10,000,000  and  $15,000,- 
000." 

It  is  unfortunate   tliat  Pennsylvania 
does  not,  as  yet  possess  one   first-class 
State    Park    but    an    honest    attemi)t    is 
being  made  to  develop  a  few  ])romising 
areas    of   a    recreational    nature.     It    is 
hoi)ed  that  by  honest  planning  and  dev- 
elopment,     in      illustration      of      well 
organized  recreational  areas  will  result, 
and  in  turn,  help  sell  the  idea  to  those 
whose    conception    of    a    State    Park    is 
vague.      Our     present     areas     are     not 
located  as  close  to  the  concentrated  sec- 
tions   as    desirable     for     demonstration 
])uri)oses,  nor  are  they  ideal,  but  they 
are  the  best  we  have.    It  is  further  be- 
lieved   that     the    Federal     Recreational 
Demonstration    projects    will    assist    in 
public  education  since  most  of  them  are 
nearer    the   metropolitan    centers    than 
those  owned  by  tlie  State. 

At   the   present  time   two   areas   that 
more     nearly     approach     being     State 
Parks  than  any  areas  under  State  own- 
ership (with  the  exception  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Park  at   Erie),  are  Py- 
matuning    State    Park     and     Caledonia 
State    Park.     The    former    was    chosen 
because  of  the  unlimited  potential  pos- 
sibilities for  summer  and  winter  sports 
on   the     17,000     acres    of     Pymatuning 
Lake.    The  latter  because  of  its  scenic 
and  recreational  possibilities  combined. 
Both   of  those  areas   require  additional 
land  purchases  in  order  to  be  controlled 
and      properly      developed.      Caledonia 
might  cause  question  as  to  its  right  to 
be  classified  as  a   State  Park  and  one 
could  split  hairs  doing  so,  but  since  it 
is     possible   to    include     approximately 
5,000  acres  of  picturesque  land  within 
its  boundaries,  it  was   decided   to  give 
it  such  a  classification. 


To  be   sure,   a  number  of   forest  re- 
creational  reservations    are   being   dev- 
eloped,    such    as    Kooser    Lake,     Clear 
Creek,    Promised    Land,    Whirl's    Knd, 
and    Cowan's   Oap,    but  they    are   far 
from  being  of  State   Park  calibre  and 
should    not    influence    public    judgment 
as  to  what  a  State  Park  should  be.    For 
the  most  part  these  areas  were  set  aside 
vears  ago  to  take  care  of  a  small  local 
"demand     for    picnic     facilities.     Today, 
however,  with   the  lack  of   State   Park 
areas  to  take  care  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing demand,  the  use  of  such  small  re- 
serves    will    be     too   great,     and    hence 
threaten  to  erase  the  natural  character 
of  the  landscape. 

Public    demands    and    political    pres- 
sure are  to  be  commended  with  respect 
to   State    Parks,   but    often    times    such 
interest  tends  to   force  upon  the  State 
acquisitions    of   lands   by   gifts   or   pur- 
chase, not  suitable  for  park  use.    This 
condition    is    unfortunate    and    is    only 
caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
proper   types   of   areas   a    State   should 
or   should   not   control.    This   State,  as 
well  as  other  States,  has  been  forced  to 
accept   areas   ill    fitting   because   of   its 
inability    to    say    "No."     It,    therefore, 
seems  logical  that  the  Bureau  of  Parks 
should    prepare    a    State-wide    compre- 
hensive plan  cooperating  with  the  State 
Planning    Board    in    designating    areas 
for   conservation,  recreation   and   park- 
ways.    The    general    ground    work    for 
such  a  plan  has  been  started  with  Mr. 
Markley    Stevenson's     "Survey    of    Po- 
tential Recreational  Areas." 

When  such  a  comprehensive  study 
has  been  completed  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  State  Planning  Board, 
the  State  Park  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  we 
will  have  a  "wheel"  with  which  to  steer 
the  "ship."  Before  such  a  study  can 
be  prepared  however,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  additional  recreational 


.utas  and  since  Mr.  Stevenson's  i)relim- 
iiiarv  survey  covers  the  field  very  tho- 
rough ly,  the  State  is  now  in  a  position 
to  proceed  with  the  designation  of 
lands,  adaptable  for  such  use,  with 
(•ood  judgment.  If,  then,  such  interest- 
ed citizens  and  politicians  would  con- 
sult the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  before  going  too  far  in  causing 
a  i)recipitation  of  public  feeling  (which 
is  naturally  difficult  to  change),  a  more 
useable,  harmonious,  and  less  costly  re- 
sult will  be   attained. 

There  is  little  reason  why  this  great 
"Keystone"  State  of  ours  should  not 
be  on  a  par  with  its  neighboring  State, 
New  York,  with  respect  to  State  Parks. 
We  have  the  land  adaptable  for  such 
use,  tlie  basic  wealth  necessary  for 
acquisition  and  development,  and  the 
population  to  use  the  areas.  A  compre- 
liensive  State  Park  System  is,  there- 
y  fore,  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  we  ?uust  visualize  a  comprehensive 
park  system  and  plan  for  the  future. 
Let  us  not  accept  unwanted  lands  and 
concentrate  our  efforts  for  a  broad  pro- 
<>rain  and  not  retreat  until  we  have  won. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  HIGHWAYS 
Our   Vice-President,    Mr.    Philip    M. 
Shar])les,    who    is    spending    some    time 
in   California,    brings    up    a    toj)ic    that 
might  well  receive  consideration. 

He  has  noticed  in  his  travels  thru 
the  Pacific  Commonwealth  that  a  vine 
similar  to  the  Wisteria  has  been  jdanted 
in  many  places  to  cover  dead  trees,  the 
c'iiinmevs  of  old  ruins,  abandoned 
lunises  and  other  similar  blots  on  the 
landscape.  He  tells  us  that  the  effect 
is  remarkable  and  that  these  former 
eyesores  have  now  been  converted  into 
rial   beauty  spots. 

Whether  sucli  a  plan  is  ])racticablc 
litre,  or  whether  it  could  be  carried  out 


as  successfully  as  in  the  milder  climate 
of  California  is  a  question. 

Then,  too,  its  application  would 
necessarilv  liave  to  be  much  more  a;en- 
eral  than  confinement  to  ])arks  and 
highways  which  are  under  State  su])er- 
vision.  It  would  require  widespread 
cooperation  from  tlie  owners  of  tracts 
of  land  on  which  such  stumi)s  or  dis- 
figurements  are  located. 

Viewing  its  success  in  California, 
however,  the  idea  might  be  given  care- 
ful thought:  probably  all  of  us  have 
in  mind  spots  not  very  distant  from  our 
own  homes  which  might  be  benefited  by 
such   treatment. 


PARKS 


Old  mother  earth  in   turning  'round 
Has  formed  a  mif/hfif  plan, 

Has  kept  the  ocean  in  its  place 
And  left  the  land  for  man. 

The  nii(fht\i  rivers  feed  the  soil 

That   trees  and  plants  might  grow, 

With  help  of  sun  and  ivind  and  rain 
Urged  man   his  crops   to  sow. 

But  wtture  in   the  wild  is  rough 

Man  came  to  tune  it  down 
And  so  man  has  the  citg  streets, 

And  all  the  country  towns. 

A  place  to  live  and  earn  his  bread 

A  place  to  toil  and  res* 
A   place  to  live  and  love  and  learn 

Man's  brain  from  nature  wrest. 

To  live  and  toil  and  rest  and  love 

Is  not  man's  only  mark, 
There's  need  for  recreation  too. 

And  so  man  built  a  park. 

A   place  where  nature  grouped 

Some  hills  ((intl  woods  and  streams, 

That   man   might  go   to  play  ((xchile, 
A   jKtrk  of  golden   dreams. 

M.    A.    FOSTKR. 
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There's  health  and  fun  aplenty  for  you  at  Pennsylvania 
Winter  Resorts.  The  best  of  food  and  accommodations, 
too— and  they're  close  to  you  — inexpensive!  Check 
your  local  railroad  officials  on  Snow  Trains  to  Pennsyl- 
vania resorts,  or  drive  in  on  cleared,  cindered  highways. 

For  Maps  and  Information,  write  Dept.  34 
Pennsylvania  State  Publicity  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Warren  Van  Dyke,  Chairman. 
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LAKE   AT   NATIONAL  PARK— FRENCH   CREEK,     S.  W.   OF   POTTSTOWN,   PA. 

Courtesy   of   The    Evening    Bulletin. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  EVERYTHING 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  artirk 
hy  Mr.  Orson  N.  Ritzman.  entitled 
Pennsylvania  Has  Everything."  Un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  its  Chairman, 
Hon.  Warren  S.  Van  Dyke,  the  Penn- 
.s\  Ivania  Publicity  Commission  proposes 
a  most  ambitious  program  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Ritzman,  the  energetic  Executive 
Secretary,  tells  briefly  how  well  our 
State  is  to  be  advertised,  and,  in  view 
of  this,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  their 
expectations  of  visitors  from  outside  of 
t.'ic  State  will  be  justified. 


OUTSIDE  PARK  AREAS 

J.  Horace  McFarland 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  some 
of  us  to  see  the  examples  furnished, 
j)articularlv  in  Germanv,  followed  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  forward- 
looking  cities  might  own  park  areas 
outside  the  city  limits,  to  serve  not  only 
the  ordinary  park  purposes  but  also  tt» 
serve  as  water  shed  protection  and  as 
an  absolute  direct  source  of  revenue. 

Thus  there  is  no  reason  why  a  score 
of  cities  or  more  in  Pennsylvania  could 
not  be  growing  as  good  a  crop  of 
Christmas  trees  for  watershed  protec- 
tion as  that  appertaining  to  the  city 
of  York  through  its  separately  owned 
water  company. 

This  subject  has  been  given  sharj) 
attention  by  the  Federal  (Government, 
as  evidenced  in  a  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  which  says  that 
"2y.9  cities  reported  out-of-the-city 
parks  in  1935  compared  with  109  re- 
porting such  areas  in  1925  and  1926, 
and  the  number  of  parks  has  more  than 
doubled,  as  shown  by  the  survey  pub- 
lishtd  by  the   National   Park   Service." 

(roing   further,   this  advanced   report 
gives  details  on  514  outside  parks  with 


a  gross  acreage  of  129,941,  or  an  aver- 
age of  250  acres  each. 

California  heads  the  list  with  21 
cities,  then  comes  Illinois  with  20  cities 
acting  wisely,  followed  by  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Okla- 
homa and  Michigan. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  gives  the  banner 
report  with  an  outside  park  of  14,640 
acres.  Denver,  Colorado,  comes  along 
with  12,747  acres. 

It  is  significantly  shown  in  this  re- 
lease that  it  is  the  moderate  sized  cities 
that  are  doing  this  wise  thing,  for  few 
parks  of  this  type  are  reported  by  cities 
of  more  than  250,000  population. 

Outside  park  acreage  in  cities  above 
5,000  comprises  more  than  40%  of  the 
total  area.  The  last  paragraph  of  this 
release  is  here  repeated  as  distinctly 
worth    attention: 

"These  large  outlying  properties 
provide  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
smaller  areas  located  near  the  homes 
of  the  people,"  says  the  report. 
"Many  of  them  afford  opportunities 
for  such  activities  as  hiking,  camping, 
nature  study,  picnicking,  fishing,  win- 
ter and  water  sports.  Except  where 
such  outlying  areas  are  provided  by 
county.  State,  or  metropolitan  park 
authorities  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
the  movement  for  the  acquisition  of 
such  properties  by  municipalities  will 
continue  to  go  forward." 


FRENCH  CREEK  NATIONAL  PARK 

Within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia  not 
far  from  Pottstown,  Birdsboro  and 
the  Interior  Dept.  in  co-operation  with 
the  Penna.  State  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  is  developing  a  7200  acre 
forest  park  and  recreational  area. 
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The  construction  work  is  being  done 
bv  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

This  park  will  probably  serve  some 
13,000,000  persons  in  a  radius  of  100 
miles. 

Chief  attractions  will  include  a  70 
acre  lake  with  five  sand  bathing  beaches, 
four  picnic  areas  with  tiieir  o})en  fire- 
places for  cooking  and  meetings  around 
bonfires.  There  will  be  four  organized 
camps  and  a  family  cam])  with  their 
cabins,  recreation  hall,  messhall,  shower 
and  comfort  station  building,  infirmary, 
washhouse  and  administration  building. 
There  will  be  tenting  areas  also. 


Of  park  roads,  trails  and  bridh 
paths  there  will  probably  be  fifty  miles 
or  more.  The  Horse  Shoe  Trail  runs 
through  the  park  and  within  its  area 
a  youth  hostel  is  being  constructed  for 
hikers  and  riders. 

Vast  as  is  this  National  Contribution 
to  our  welfare  it  is  really  only  a  demon- 
stration project  and  a  drop  in  the  buck- 
et of  the  needs  of  our  fast  growing 
metropolitan  population  in  southeast- 
ern Penna.  Would  that  ways  and  means 
could  be  found  for  developing  ten  or 
twenty  such  retreats  within  fifty  miles 
of  Philadelphia.  They  would  be  big 
assets  to  a  great  city. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  EVERYTHING 

A  brief  recital  of  the  all-embracing  pro- 
gram of  the  Pennsylvania  Publicity 
Commission 

OSCAR  N.  RITZMAN 
Executive  Secretary 

The  Pennsvlvania  State  Publicity 
Commission  is  planning  the  biggest 
campaign  of  advertising  for  1938  ever 
staged  in  any  state. 

National  media  will  include  some  of 
the  country's  most  poi)ular  magazines, 
which  will  carry  Pennsylvania's  mes- 
sages  of  travel  and  vacation  into  the 
iiomes  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Nation-wide  radio  facilities  will  be 
used  to  publicize  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  along  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  also  to  broad- 
east  the  news  that  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  will  be  ob- 
served June  29  to  July  6. 

Dogwood  at  Valley  Forge  and 
Gettysburg;  Japanese  cherry  blossoms 
at  Weiser  Park;  apple  blossoms  in 
Franklin,  Adams,  Berks,  Lehigh,  and 
Lycoming  Counties;  laurel  in  the  Poco- 
nos,  in  the  canyon  county  of  Tioffa,  in 
Cook  State  Forest,  and  elsewhere,  will 
receive  publicity  through  the  mediums 
of  radio  announcements  and  newspaper 
and  magazine  space. 

Eight  illuminated  display  cases  are 
being  prepared  to  portray  the  beauties 
of  Pennsylvania  in  springtime.  These 
displays  will  find  their  way  into  some 
of  the  railroad  terminals,  hotel  lobbies, 
motor  club  headquarters,  department 
store  windows,  etc. 

Motion  pictures,  in  color  and  with 
sound,  will  be  used  quite  extensively  in 
the  Commission's  1938  program.  The 
first  reel,  a  ten-minute  film,  is  being 
shown  at  several  club  meetings,  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  places. 
Pennsylvania's  theatres  will  be  covered 
during  the  month  of  April.  Hundreds 
of  out-of-state  theatres  will  be  booked 


for  similiar  showings.  A  second  ten- 
minute  reel  will  probably  be  ready  for 
release  in  June. 

The  Pennsylvania  Highways  travel 
club — a  novel  idea  sponsored  by  the 
State  Publicity  Commission  to  promote 
travel  among  Pennsylvanians  in  their 
own  State — had  15,000  members  en- 
rolled on  March  1,  last.  Applications 
are  being  received  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  200  a  day,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  goal  of  25,000  members  will 
have  been  reached  by  April  1.  All  mem- 
bers are  asked  to  make  at  least  five 
travel  trips  within  the  Keystone  State 
but  outside  one's  county.  In  communi- 
ties  where  fifty  or  more  members  had 
been  enrolled,  branch  organizations 
were  formed.  These  travel  units  are 
planning  pilgrimages,  with  twenty  and 
more  automobiles  in  caravans  covering 
scenic  and  historic  attractions. 

From  May  8  to  18,  inclusive,  an 
"All-Pennsylvania  Tour"  is  expected  to 
bring  at  least  seventy-five  out-of-state 
guests  from  more  than  twenty-five 
states  into  Pennsylvania.  This  tour  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  State  Publicity 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotels  Association.  The 
guests  will  include  motor  club  counsel- 
lors, tourist  bureau  heads,  newspaper 
resort  and  travel  editors,  and  national 
magazine  representatives. 

Of  18,000  out-of-state  people  who  re- 
quested literature  during  the  travel 
season  of  1937,  more  than  one-third  will 
return  to  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
according  to  tabulation  results  of  a 
questionaire  mailing  campaign  conduct- 
ed by  the  State  Publicity  Commission. 

"I  expect  to  send  out  easily  one-half 
million  pieces  of  literature  during 
1938,"  said  Mr.  Orson  N.  Ritzman, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Publi- 
city Commission  whose  entire  program 
is  being  directed  by  Mr.  Ritzman,  who 
aims  to  make  1938  a  $500,000,000 
travel-business  year  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Tin-  cotistruction  work  is  Ixinj--  done 
hy  the  Civilian   Conservation  Corps. 

Tin's  ])ark  will  probably  strvc  sonn- 
1 :{.()()().()()()  persons  in  a  radius  of  100 
njilts. 

Cliief  attractions  will  int-ludc  a  7(^ 
acre  lake  with  five  sand  batliinii-  heaelies. 
four  pienie  areas  with  their  open  fire- 
plaees  for  eookinii'  and  nieetiniis  around 
bonfires.  There  will  be  four  organized 
eainps  and  a  family  eainp  with  their 
cabins,  recreation  hall,  niesshall.  shower 
and  comfort  station  l)uildinu,\  infirmary, 
washhouse  and  administration  buildinj*-. 
TiJcrc  will  be  tenting  areas  also. 


Of  ])ark  roads,  trails  and  bridh 
paths  there  will  i)robal)ly  be  fifty  mil.  s 
or  more.  The  Horse  Shoe  Trail  runs 
throuuh  the  i)ark  and  within  its  ana 
a  youth  hostel  is  beinu;  constructed  for 
hikers   and   riders. 

Vast  as  is  this  National  Contribution 
to  our  welfare  it  is  really  only  a  demon 
stration  ))roject  and  a  drop  in  the  1)U(  k 
et    of    the    !ieeds    of    our    tast    jrrowiuii 
metroi)olitan     ])0])ulation    in    southeast- 
ern Penna.  Would  that  ways  and  means 
could    be    found    for    developinii'    ten    '>r 
twenty   such    retreats  within   fifty   mi''  s 
of    Piiiladelpbia.     They    would    be    lip 
assets  to  a  great  city. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  EVERYTHING 

A  brief  recital  of  the  all-embracing  pro- 
gram of  the  Pennsylvania   Publicity 
Commission 

OSCAR  N.  KITZMAN 

EXECITIVK     SkCHKTAKY 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Publicity 
( Onuiiission  is  ))lanning  the  biggest 
cani))aign  of  advertising  for  1}).*}8  ever 
stau'ed  in  any  state. 

National  media  will  include  some  of 
the  country's  most  p()))ular  magazines, 
wliicli    will    carry    Pennsylvania's    mes- 
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sages   of   travel    and    vacation    into    the 
lioines  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Nation-wide  radio  facilities  will  be 
used  to  ))ublicizc  the  800th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  along  the 
slinres  of  the  Delaware,  also  to  broad- 
cast the  news  tliat  the  75th  anniversary 
of  tile  liattle  of  Ciettysbur"-  will  be  ob- 
served  .June  2J>  to  .July  (5. 

Dogwood  at  \\alley  Forge  and 
(Gettysburg;  .Ja|)anese  cherry  blossoms 
at  Weiser  Park;  .ajjple  blossoms  in 
Franklin.  Adams.  IJerks.  Lehioh.  and 
Lycoming  Counties;  laurel  in  the  Poco- 
nos.  in  the  canyon  county  of  Tioga,  in 
Cook  State  I'\)rest,  and  elsewhere,  will 
receive  publicity  through  the  mediums 
of  radio  announcements  and  newspaper 
.'ind  mag.azine  space. 

Kight  illuminated  disjjlay  cases  are 
being  ))rej)art'd  to  portray  the  beauties 
of  Pennsylv.ania  in  springtime.  These 
(lis|)lays  will  find  their  way  into  some 
of  the  railroad  terminals,  hotel  lobbies, 
motor  club  lieadcpiarters,  department 
store  windows,  etc. 

Motion  i)ictures,  in  color  and  with 
sound,  will  be  used  quite  extensively  in 
tile  Commission's  1938  })rogram.  The 
first  reel,  a  ten-minute  film,  is  being 
shown  at  several  club  meetings,  in  high 
st'liools,  colleges,  and  other  i)laces. 
Pennsylvania's  theatres  will  be  covered 
(luring  the  month  of  April.  Hundreds 
of  out-of-state  theatres   will   be  booked 


for  similiar  showings.  A  second  ten- 
minute  reel  will  ])r()bal)ly  be  ready  for 
release  in  .June. 

Tlu  Pennsylvania  Highways  travel 
club — a  novel  idea  sponsored  by  the 
State  Publicity  Commission  to  ))r()mote 
travel  amony,'  Pennsvlv.'inians  in  tiieir 
own  State — had  15,000  members  en- 
rolled on  March  1,  last.  Applications 
are  being  received  at  the  rate  of  morj 
than  200  a  day,  and  it  is  (luite  likely 
that  the  goal  of  25,000  nuMubers  will 
have  been  reached  by  A))ril  1.  All  mem- 
bers are  asked  to  make  at  least  five 
travel  trii)s  within  the  Keystone  State 
but  outside  one's  county.  In  connnuni- 
ties  where  fifty  or  more  members  had 
been  enrolled,  branch  organizations 
were  formed.  These  travel  units  are 
|)lanning  i)ilgrimages,  with  twenty  and 
more  automobiles  in  caravans  coverinu: 
scenic  and  historic  attractions. 

From  May  8  to  18,  inclusive,  an 
"All-Pennsylvania  Tour"  is  ex))ected  to 
bring  at  least  seventy-five  out-of-state 
guests  from  more  than  twenty-five 
states  into  Pennsylvania.  This  tour  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  State  Publicity 
Connnission  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotels  Association.  The 
guests  will  include  motor  club  counsel- 
lors, tourist  bureau  heads,  newspaper 
resort  and  travel  editors,  and  national 
magazine  representatives. 

Of  18,000  out-of-state  i)eople  who  re- 
(juested  literature  during  the  travel 
season  of  M);i7,  more  than  one-third  will 
return  to  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
according  to  tabulation  results  of  a 
questionaire  mailing  cam])aign  conduct- 
ed by  the  State   Publicity   Commission. 

"I  expect  to  send  out  easily  one-half 
million  ])ieces  of  literature  during 
1}).'J8,"  said  Mr.  Orson  N.  Ritzman. 
Kxecutive  Secretary  of  the  State  Publi- 
city Commission  whose  entire  program 
is  being  directed  by  Mr.  Ritzman,  who 
aims  to  make  1938  a  $500,000,000 
travel-business  year  in   Pennsylvania. 
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GORGE   AND   WATER FALL|rORTH   PARK,    NEW   YORK 

j  of  Charles  A.  Van  Arsdale,   Executive  Secretary  Genesee   State   Park  Commission. 
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GORGE   AND   WATER FALL|tX0RTH   PARK.    NEW   YORK 

j°t  Charles  A.   Van   Arsdale,   Executive   Secretary   Genesee   State   Park   Commission. 
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LETCHWORTH  PARK 

Hahhy  S.  Shimwell 

Tlurc   ijuist  be   a   number   of   nature 
lovers     tlirou^rliout     Pennsylvania     wl.o 
own     land     adaptable     to     reereational 
areas    whieb    tbey   mijrbt   be    willinir   to 
donate  to  tiu'  State  if  approaebed.  Tbe 
Ptnnsvlvania    Parks   Assoeiation    is.   as 
you  know,  doin^r  a  fine  job  of  fosterinir 
the    dtvelopnunt    of    large    l)ark    areas 
throughout  this  conunonwealtii.  So  well 
known    is   this    organization     which     is 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
by   helping   to   provide   vacation    ])laces 
for    them    that    men    and    women    came 
from  all  points  of  the  country  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  held  at  Swartb- 
morc  College  in  June   19.'i7. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of 
the  giving  of  land  for  Park  ])uri)oses 
is  Letchworth   Park,   New  York. 

I.etchworth  Park,  which  is  located  on 
the  U)|)per  (ienesee  River  in  Wyoming 
and  Livingston  Counties,  N.  Y.,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  exam})les  of  waterfall 
and  river  gorge  scenery  in  tbe  eastern 
United  States.  There  are  three  falls, 
the  Upper  Fall  of  71  feet,  the  Middle 
Fall  of  107  feet  and  the  Lower  Fall 
of  71  feet,  and  these  together  with  the 
gorge,  afford  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  Park,  the  nucleus  of  which  was 
presented  by  tbe  late  William  Pry  or 
Letchworth,  now  has  an  area  of  8000 
acres.  On  the  ground  are  located  the 
Glen  Iris  Inn,  Museum,  the  old  council 
house  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  cabins  and 
shelter  building.  The  trail  through  Red 
Pine  Grove  of  fine  virgin  forest  is  most 
beautiful.  The  park  throughout  has  a 
natural  landscape  of  rare  beauty  and 
charm  and  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  country.  The  river  winds  through 
the  gorge,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
great  height  and  remind  one  of  Marble 
Canyon,  Arizona. 

There  are  camping  facilities  and  cab- 
ins for  two  hundred  guests.  Campers 
may  stay  for  days  at  a  time.  In  all 
picnic  areas  are  open  stone  fire  places. 


benches,    drinking    water    and    comfort 
stations  and  ample  parking  spaces. 

Here  you  will  find  an  arboretum  with 
its  collection  of  timber  thriving  in  a 
northern  climate.  About  four  hundred 
thousand  trees  of  fifty-five  varieties 
have  been  set  out  in  the  plantations. 
Included  among  the  various  trees  are 
forty-one  varieties  of  conifers  and 
forty-four  varieties  of  hardwoods. 

The  illustrations  convey  something 
of  tbe  rare  beauty  of  wonderful  Letch- 
worth Park,  fifty-seven  miles  south  of 
Rochester  and  sixty  miles  southeast  of 
liuffalo.  Permits  for  camping  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  at  a 
nominal  charge.  Fishing  in  season  is 
permitted.  Glen  Iris  Inn,  former  home 
of  Dr.  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  is 
located  on  a  ])leateau  overlooking  the 
Middle  Falls  and  is  surrounded  by  ma- 
jestic trees.  It  is  open  for  guests  from 
Memorial  Day  to  October   15. 

In  the  Park  the  numerous  species  of 
birds  and  wild  flowers  have  attracted 
many  who  are  interested  in  nature. 

There  are  wonderful  opportunities  in 
Delaware    County,    Pennsylvania,     for 
several    such    areas    along    Darby    and 
the  other  creeks.  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Smed- 
ley.  President  of  the  Delaware  County 
Park    Board,    is    devoting    his    time    to 
such   projects  and  it  was  my   pleasure 
to  accompany  him  in  looking  over  the 
possibilitECS  in  this  territory.  We  spent 
two  days  walking  along  Darby  Creek, 
and  taking  colored  motion   pictures   of 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Smedley  has 
six  hundred  feet  of  fine  autumn  foliage 
pictures  which  have  received  very  fav- 
orable commendation.  Some  land  along 
the    Creek    has    been    donated.    A   very 
large  portion  of  the  land  will  never  be 
developed  by  the  owners  who  must  pay 
taxes.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  sev- 
eral   people    to   give    this    land    to    the 
County  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Smedley  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  work  he  is  doing  for  the  people 
of  Delaware  County  and  the  State  in 
his  endeavor  to   secure  grants   of  land 


^ 


for  recreational  purposes.  Without  re- 
muneration, one  wonders  how  his  en- 
thusiasm continues  in  view  of  the  handi- 
eaps  he  must  overcome. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Markley  Stevenson 

PART  I 

Like  nearly  every  device  which  man 
has  developed  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
desires  State  Parks  have  evolved  as  the 
result  of  a  number  of  forces  stimulating 
society  to  action  in  the  interest  of  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

The   first    State     Parks   were    estab- 
lished  between    forty    and   sixty   years 
ago  as  the  result  of  a  strong  movement 
to  conserve  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of   the   people    for   all    time    unique    or 
typical    areas    of    scenic    beauty    which 
were  in  danger  of  destruction  or  unde- 
sirable exploitation   from   one   cause   or 
another.  Among  these  were  what  is  now 
the   Yosemite    National    Park,    Niagara 
Falls,    and    the     Palisades     Inter  state 
Park.    Coincident    with    this   the   move- 
ment to  preserve  places  of  outstanding 
historic    or    scientific    interest    received 
added    impetus.    That    all    such    places 
should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 
and    education    of    the    people    for    all 
time   is   unquestionable   although    I   be- 
lieve that,  inasmuch  as  those  in  the  lat- 
ter   class    were    not    selected    for    their 
scenic  or  recreational   values,   it  would 
be  much  better  to  designate  them  as  his- 
toric or  scientific  monuments  as  the  case 
may  be  since  these  terms  are  more  de- 
scriptive of  their  function.  Incidentally 
such  procedure  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance   in   establishing    a    clearer    under- 
standing of  State   Parks   in  the  minds 
of  the  general  public. 

The  fact  that,  when  these  first  scenic 
parks  and  historic  monuments  were  ac- 
quired, many  were,  and  still  are,  quite 
inaccessible  does  not  affect  the  essential 
value  of  the  idea  but  is  rather  a  tribute 
to  the  farsightedness  of  the  pioneer 
State   Park  enthusiasts   who  sponsored 


the  movement.  As  a  nation,  we  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  scenic  treasure* 
and  also  a  history  and  we  began  to  do 
something  about  them. 

But  for  the  effect  of  several  very 
important  forces  acting  upon  society 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  State  Parks 
of  this  character  might  have  adequately 
served  our  needs  for  a  long  time.  But, 
beginning  about  1900  and  increasing  in 
intensity  each  year,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  new  forces  acting  upon  our 
mode  of  life  the  combined  effect  of 
which  has  greatly  changed  our  point 
of  view  with  respect  to  State  Parks. 
Chief   among   there    are: 

1.  A  great  increase  in  urban  popu- 
lation and  the  growth  of  metropolitan 
areas  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, with  a  consequent  loss  of  most, 
if  not  all,  opportunities  for  outdoor 
life  and  recreation  at,  or  near,  home. 

2.  The  cheap  and  almost  universal 
means  of  transportation  for  individuals,, 
families  and  larger  groups  supplied  by 
the  automobile. 

3.  The  greatly  expanded  and  im- 
proved road   systems. 

4.  The  great  increase  in  leisure  time 
resulting  from  a  shorter  working  day 
and  week  and  the  trend  toward  making 
these  even  shorter. 

5.  The  desire  to  find  an  interesting 
use  for  this  increased  leisure. 

6.  The  tremendous  increase  in  pop- 
ularity of  all  forms  of  outdoor  life  and 
sports — outdoor  recreation  in  its  broad- 
est sense. 

The  interplay  of  these  forces  has 
greatly  modified  the  concept  of  the 
basic  requirements  for  a  State  Park. 
The  old  concept  which  was  based  almost 
entirely  on  outstanding  scenic  value  has 
been  broadened  to  meet  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  to  include 
such  factors  as  population  distribution 
and  accessibility:  In  some  respects  it 
is  the  large  municipal  park,  of  the  type 
that  was  originally  called  a  "country 
park,"    gone    farther    afield — expanded 
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in  a  more  natural  .settin«r  and  designed 
to  meet  a  longer  list  of  liuinan  needs  and 
desires  for  recreation  facilities.  This  is 
a  logical  develoi)nient  because  few 
states  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  within 
their  boundaries  areas  of  great  sctmic 
beauty,  either  sufficient  in  number  or 
properly  distributed,  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  need  of  large  metropolitan 
populations  for  publicly-owned  recre- 
ation areas.  Whereas  in  the  past  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  esthetic,  the  justi- 
fying value  of  a  State  Park  today  is 
that  it  serves  a  great  social  need  in  a 
unique  way. 

State    Parks,   once   considered    some- 
thing of  a  luxury,  have  become  a  neces 
sitv,  narticularlv  in  all  commonwealths 
wherein    the    population    is    dominantly 
urban    in   character. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  why 
should  the  state  assume  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding public  ])arks  rather  than  federal, 
county  or  local  governmental   agencies. 


The    answer   to    this    question    may    be 
itemized  as   follows: 

1.  There  is  no  question  of  supplant- 
ing any  other  type  of  parks.  State 
Parks  supplement  all  other  types  and 
serve  to  complete  the  circle  of  outdoor 
recreation   facilities. 

2.  The  very  high  standard  whicl) 
has  been  established  and  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  national 
parks  and  which  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  words:  *'The  only  justifi- 
cation for  creating  and  maintaining  a 
national  park  is  the  existence  of  natural 
conditions  of  such  grandeur,  on  such  a 
magnificent  scale,  or  with  such  unique 
outstanding  imi)ortance  among  all  of 
similar  kind  throughout  the  country  that 
the  people  of  other  and  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
let  them  be  destroyed",  probably  pre- 
cludes the  establishment  of  any  such 
areas  in  Pennsylvania. 

:j.      It  often  happens  that  opportun- 
ities for  the  establishment  of  parks  by 
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counties  and  municipalities  are  undevel- 
o]H  (1  or  lost  due   to  the   limitations   of 
till     jurisdiction    or    the     financial    re- 
sources  of  these   political   subdivisions. 
These  conditions  may  be  somewhat  miti- 
gated   in  the   case   of  organized   metro- 
politan areas  but  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that,  among  other  reasons,  in  view 
of  its  greater  resources,  natural,  finan- 
cial, and  administrative,  and  its  ability 
to   transcend    the    arbitrary    boundaries 
of  its  subdivisions,  thus  enabling  it   to 
secure    complete    landscape    units,    tb( 
(oiumon wealth    should    assume    the    re- 
sponsibility for   providing  a  system  of 
piihlicly-owned  State  Parks. 

4.     The    provision    of    facilities    for 
public  outdoor  recreation  has  ceased  to 
he  a  local  matter.  The  development  of 
transportation    and    communication    fa- 
cilities  has   greatly   increased   not   only 
tlic  potential  but  the  actual  size  of  the 
area  within  which  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation   live,    work,    and    move    about. 
Not  only  are  such  questions  as  the  con- 
solidation   of    certain    political    subdiv- 
isions  in   the   interest   of  economy    and 
efficiency   being   considered   but   group- 
ing of  states  into  regions  for  their  mu- 
tual  benefit    in    certain    resj)ects    is    re- 
ceiving the  most  careful  thought.  Since 
the  state  is  sovereign   within   its   boun- 
daries state-wide  action  with  regard  to 
an  increasing    number    of   public    func- 
tions,  notably    parks,   appears   to    be    a 
most  logical  development  of  this  trend. 

Because  they  have  led  to  some  very 
loose  thinking  with  regard  to  parks  the 
following  aspects  of  this  subject  may 
be  considered  profitably  at  this  time.' 

"Parks  and  Recreation" — The  phrase 
"parks  and  recreation"  has  gained  such 
widespread  use  as  to  convey  to  many 
the  impression  that  these  words  are 
synonymous  or  at  least  interchangeable. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  farther 
irom  the  truth.  Human  beings  seek  and 
M  refreshment  of  mind,  body,  and 
spirit;  in   short,  recreation,  in  a   multi- 


tude of  ways.   Reading  while  lying  on 
one's  back  in  bed  and  climbing  the  high- 
est   alp    may    each    bring    refreshment 
to  those  who  enjoy  either  and  are  there- 
fore  examples  of  certain   forms   of  re- 
creation. To  attempt  to  list  all  the  typi- 
cal sources   from  which  men  derive  re- 
creation is  unnecessary.  It  is  enough  to 
note  that  they  are  widespread,  that  they 
vary  in  some  degree  with  each  individ- 
ual, and  that  recreation  may  be   found 
indoors,  outdoors,  on  the  ground,  in  and 
on  the  water  and  in  the  air,  at  any  time 
of  the   day   and   at   any   season   of   the 
year.   From  this  it  is   plain  that  parks 
and  recreation  are  not  only  not  synony- 
mous terms  but  that  in  reality  the  for- 
mer   is    a    facility    which    can,    at   best, 
only  hope  to  offer  opportunities  for  cer- 
tain types  of  outdoor   recreation. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  complete  pattern 
for    recreation    State    Parks     play    an 
essential   part.  In  number,  distribution, 
accessibility,  extent,  character  of  devel- 
opment,  and    sphere    of   influence    they 
occupy  a  position  midway  between  that 
of    local    and     National     Parks.     State 
Parks  offer  opportunities   for  the  more 
complete    satisfaction    of   many   recrea- 
tional needs  than  is  possible  in  local  or 
National   Parks.  With   respect   to  some 
the    difference    is    a    matter    of    degree, 
while  in  others  it  is  the  frequency  with 
which  the  need,  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  individual,  may  be  satisfied. 

As  with  roads  or  sewers.  State  Parks 
function    most   successfully   when   their 
relationship  in   number,   character,  and 
distribution     is     carefully     considered. 
Where  the  opportunity  exists,  the  plan- 
ning of  such   a  system  of  State  Parks 
in    advance    of   its    execution   is    of   the 
greatest  value.  Concurrent  with  the  de- 
sirability of  such  planning  is  that  for  a 
system   of  parkways,   freeways   or  lim- 
ited   motorways    by     means     of    which 
travel  to  and   from   and  between  State 
Parks  may,  in  itself,  be  recreational  in 
character  and  effect. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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in  a  more  natural  stttin-;-  and  dtsioncd 
t()  in«tt  a  lon^^tr  list  of  limiian  nereis  and 
dt.sins  for  rcortation  facilities.  This  is 
a  logical  development  Ixcanse  few 
states  are  so  f«)rtiinate  as  to  have  within 
their  hoiindaries  areas  of  ^reat  seenie 
heaiity.  either  sidlieient  in  innnher  or 
properlv  distrihiited.  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasin*'  need  of  laryc  njetropolitan 
populations  for  pul)liel\  owned  reere 
ation  areas.  Whereas  in  the  past  it  has 
het-n  almost  entirely  esthetie.  the  jit.stt- 
fyinf/  vahtc  of  a  State  Park  todaif  is 
that  it  serves  a  (jreat  social  need  in  a 
unitfue  waif. 

State    Parks,    once    considered    some- 
thinfr  of  ,i  Jii.Miry.  have  heeome  a  neces 
sitv,  partieularlv   in  all   connnonwealths 
wherein    tiie    population    is    dominantly 
urban    in    character. 

The  (juestion  may  well  he  askt-d.  why 
should  the  state  assume  the  duty  of  pro 
vidinji"  public  parks  rather  than  federal, 
count V   or   local   ii-overinnental    aii'cncics. 


The    answer    to    this    (picstion    may    be 
itemi/ed    as    follows: 

1.  There  is  no  (picstion  of  supplant 
ino-    anv    other     type    of    parks.     Statt 
PiTrks   supplement   all    other   types   and 
serve  to  complete  the  circle  of  outdoor 

recreation    facilities. 

2.  The    very    hijih    standard    whicii 
has    been    established    and     maintained 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  national 
parks    and    which    is    well    expressed    in 
the  followin.n-  words:  "The  cmly  justiH 
cation    for   creatini;-   and    maintaining-   a 
nati.mal  park  is  the  existence  of  natural 
cenditions  of  such  orandeur,  on  such  a 
maiinificent   scale,  or   with    such    unicpie 
outstanding-    imimrtance    amonji'    all    ol 
similar  kind  throufihout  the  country  that 
the    peoi)Ie    of   other    and   distant    part'- 
of  the   United   States   cannot    afford    to 
bt   them   be   destroyed",   probably   l)re 
eludes    the    establishment    of    any    such 
ureas  in  Pennsylvania. 

:j.      It  often   ha])])ens  that   opportun 
ities  for  the  establishment  of  i)arks  by 
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(•(I   iities  and  nninicipalities  arc  undcvel- 
()|,(l  or   lost   due   to   the    limitations   of 
til      jurisdiction    or    the     financial     rc- 
scirces   ot    these    |)olitical    subdivisions. 
T'lesc  conditions  may  be  somewhat  miti- 
oaied   in   the   case   of  or<ianized    metro- 
jxiiitan  areas   but   in  j»eneral    it  may  be 
sai  i  that,  amoni*-  other  reasons,  in  view 
of  its  greater  resources,  natural,  finan- 
ci.il.  and  administrative,  and  its  ability 
t(t   transcend    the    arbitrary    boundaries 
of  its  subdivisions,   thus   enabling-   it   to 
s((iire    complete    landscape     units,    tin 
Coinmon wealth    siiould    assume    the    re- 
sponsibility   for    providing-   a    system   of 
|)iil)licly-owne(l  State   Parks. 

I.      The    i)rovisi()n    of    facilities     for 
|)iihlic  outdoor  recreation  has  ceased  to 
Ik    .1   local   matter.   The  development  of 
transportation    and    connnunication    fa- 
cilities   has    jireatly    increased    not    onlv 
t!ic  potential   but  the  actual   size  of  tile 
;n-(a  within  which  the  mass  of  the  l)op- 
iilation     live.     work,    and     move     about. 
Not  only  are  such  (juestions  as  the  con- 
solidation   of    certain    political    subdiv- 
isions   in    the    interest    of   economy    and 
(fiicifucy    beino-    considered    but    ^roup- 
in<>-  of  states  into  regions  for  their  mu- 
tu;il    benefit    in    certain    respects    is    re- 
<rivino-  the  most  careful   thought.  Since 
the  state   is   sovereign    within    its    boun- 
daries state-wide  action   with   re<>ard  to 
an   increasijio-    number    of    public    func- 
tions,   notably    parks.   a|)])ears    to    be    a 
most  lo«>-ical  develo])ment  of  this  trend. 

Hi  cause   they    jiave   led    to   some   very 
loost    thinkino-  with  regard  to  parks  the 
•"llowini--   aspects    of   this    subject    may 
!'<'  considered   profitably   at   this   time. 
"Parks  and  Recreation"— The  ])hrase 
parks  and  recreation"  has  gained  sue!'. 
\n(l(spread    use    as    to   convey    to    manv 
t'lf    imprcssiojj     that    these    words     are 
\vnonymous  or  at  least  interchange.-ble. 
Nothing,    of    course,    could    be    farther 
'roMi  the  truth.  Human  beings  seek  and 
find    refreshment    of    mind.    body,    and 
M"i-it;   ij)   short,   recreation,   in   a   niultl- 
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tude  of  ways.    Reading   while  lying  on 
one's  back  in  bed  and  climbinii-  the  hiiib- 
est    alp    may    each    bring    refreshment 
to  those  who  enjoy  either  and  arc  there- 
fore  exam|)les   of   certain    forms    of  re- 
creation. To  attempt  to  list  all  the  ty|)i- 
cal   sources   from  which   men   derive  re- 
creation is  unnecessary.  It  is  enouirh  to 
note  that  they  are  widespread,  that  they 
vary  in  some  degree  with  each  individ- 
ual, and  that   recreation   may   be   found 
indoors,  outdoors,  on  the  ground,  in  and 
on  the  water  and  in  the  air,  at  any  time 
of   the    day    and   at   any    season    of   the 
year.    From   this   it   is   i)lain   that    parks 
and  recreation  are  not  only  not  synonv- 
mous  terms  but  that  in  reality  the   for- 
mer   is    a    facility    which    can,    at    best, 
only  hope  to  offer  ()})portunities  for  cer- 
tain   types   of   outdoor   recreation. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  comj)lete  pattern 
for     recreation     State     Parks     play     an 
essential    part.    I)i   niunber,  distribution, 
accessibility,  extent,  character  of  devel- 
(;))ment.    and    sjjhere    of    influence    thev 
occupy  a  ))()siti()n  midway  between  that 
of     local     and     National      Parks.     State 
Parks  otter   op|)ortunities   for   the   more 
comi)lete    satisfaction    of    many    recrea- 
tional needs  than  is  })()ssible  in  local  or 
National    Parks.   With    respect   to   some 
the    difference    is    a    matter    of    degree, 
while  in  others  it  is  the  frecpiency  witb 
which   the   need,  vital   to  the   well-being- 
of  the  individual,  may  be  satisfied. 

As  with  roads  or  sewers.  State  Parks 
function    most    successfully    when    their 
relationship    iji    number,   character,   and 
distribution      is      carefully      considered. 
Where  the  ()i)i)ortunity  exists,  the  ])lan- 
ning  of  such   a   system  of   State   Parks 
in    advance    of    its    executicm    is    of    the 
greatest  value.  Concurrent  with  the  de- 
sirability of  such  ))lanning  is  that  for  a 
system   of   parkways,   freeways   or   lim- 
ited    motorways     by     means     of     which 
travel    to   and    from    and   between   State 
Parks  may.  in  itself,  be  recreational  in 
character  and   effect. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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JVrifc  Dept.  SJf  for  your 
State  Map  in  color,  and 
Tour'tng  (iuide  Booh. 


The  famed 

Motor  Police — 

your  guide 

in  Penna. 


Shake  off  that  long  Winter  languor,  and 
step  out  for  a  Pennsylvania  Springtime. 
That's  when  life  begins!  Come  early 
for  the  dogwood  and  orchard  fragrance,  or 
wait  until  June  for  the  glorious  mountain 
display  of  laurel  and  rhododendron  but 
one  way  or  the  other  be  sure  to  visit 
Pennsylvania  this  Spring,  in  the  refresh- 
ing time  of  year! 

THE  EYES  OF  THE  NATION  will 
be   on  GETTYSBURG,   July  1-4. 

7Sth   Anniversary   of  the   Battle   .    .    .    Last 

Reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  •-•«/»  event 

you  must  not  miss  —  bring  the  children! 


GEORGE  H.  EARLE 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNA.  STATE  PUBLICITY  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

WARREN  VAN  DYKE,  CHAIRMAN 
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THE  TOWER  AND  SKYLINE  BOULEVARD,    MT.  PENN  PARK  RESERVATION,    READING,   PA. 

— Courtesy   Reading   Auto   Club. 
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THE   1938  ANNUAL  FIELD 
MEETING 
JUNE  3RD  AND  4TH 
READING,  PENNA. 

Bt'rk.s  County  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan area  of  Reading  probably  con- 
tains more  and  larger  out-door  re- 
creational areas  than  any  other 
Penna.  community  of  its  size  and 
population. 

Therefore  this  year  we  are  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  as  our  hosts 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  behind  some  of  the  great- 
est park  and  playground  develop- 
ments of  our  Commonwealth. 

Thev  will  welcome  us  in  the  first 
week  of  June  when  nature  will  be  at 
her  best. 

Let  us  have  a  larger  delegation 
than  we  have  ever  had  at  any  of  our 
gatherings. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated 
rapidly  and  we  are  assured  a  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  pro- 
gram. 

Our  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Berkshire  Hotel,  Reading,  and  all 
reservations  for  rooms  should  be 
made  direct. 

June  3rd  A.M. 

The  conference  will  convene  June 
3rd  at  10  A.M.  D.S.T.  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hotel.  Luncheon  will  be  at 
12.30  P.M.  D.S.T.  and  can  be  had 
either  at  the  Berkshire  or  at  the 
Wyomissing  Club   1   block  away. 

June  3rd  P.M. 
At  2  o'clock  we  will  line  up  our 
cars  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  start 
on  a  tour  of  the  local  parks.  At  6 
o'clock  we  will  have  dinner  together 
in  the  Berkshire  Hotel,  price  $1.00 
per.  Immediately  following  dinner 
there  will  be  a  delightful  treat — talks 
and  speeches  intermingled  with  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  outdoor  scenes. 

June  4th  A.M. 
At  9.30  we  will  again  leave  in  our 
cars  from  in  front  of  the  Berkshire 


Hotel  and  proceed  to  Egelman's 
Park  Shelter  in  the  Mt.  Penn  Park 
Reservation. 

At  10.00  o'clock  and  up  to  11.30 
A.  M.  there  will  be  excellent  ad- 
dresses. 

At  1 1.30  we  will  again  take  to  our 
cars  and  proceed  to  the  French 
Creek  National  Park  Demonstration 
Area  where  on  arrival  we  will  be 
served  a  delightful  lunch  by  the 
CCC  boys. 

At  1.30  we  will  tour  the  park  and 
learn  what  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  for  our  great  commonwealth 
in  the  way  of  setting  up  models  for 
State  Parks. 

Although  we  shall  hope  to  mail 
programs  and  reservation  slips  about 
the  25th  please  make  your  plans 
now  to  join  and  mingle  with  the 
park  minded  folks  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  Everyone  interested  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend.  Member- 
ship in  the  association  is  not  essen- 
tial. 

Hotel  rates  (European  Plan) 
Single  Room  with  bath  $2.50  and 
$3.00.  Two  in  double  bed  $1.00  ex- 
tra. 

Single  Rooms  with  running  water, 
private  lavatory,  $2.00.  Single 
Rooms,  private  bath,  $3.50.  Twin 
bedrooms,   private   bath,   $4.50. 


EIGHTEENTH  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  STATE  PARKS 
This  national  gathering  was  held 
at  Norris,  Tenn.,  May  11th  to  14th. 
The  program,  one  of  the  broadest 
we  have  ever  seen,  covered  almost 
every  possible  phase  of  State  Park 
Planning,  acquisition,  development, 
maintenence,  management  and  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  public. 

It  was  indeed  with  sincere  regret 
we  could  not  be  present,  for  we  are 
still  conscious  of  the  beneficial  con- 
tacts which  we  had  last  June  with 
so  many  of  this  group  at  Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
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ENCHANTING  CUT  AND 
DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn    Carrier 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS 

PARK 
To  establish  a  Wilderness  Park  on 
the  Blue  Mountain  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  forest,  wild  life  and  the 
Appalachian  Trail  developments  is 
a  problem  which  the  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle  Climbing  Club  has  been  try- 
ing to  solve  ever  since  the  club 
undertook  to  develop  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail  on  the  Blue  Mountain  be- 
tween the  Lehigh  Gap  and  Susque- 
hanna River,  eleven  years  ago. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Climb- 
ing Club  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing the  professional  and  business 
men  of  Reading  to  the  mountain  for 
refreshment  and  to  teach  them  the 
value  of  the  wilderness.  Ever  since 
organized,  twice  a  year,  Spring  and 
Fall,  the  club  conducted  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Blue  Mountain  for  this  pur- 
pose. Leaving  Reading  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  motoring  to  some  desig- 
nated spot  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 


tain, ascending  the  mountain  by  foot 
on  one  of  its  numerous  trails,  to  the 
sky-line  and  following  the  sky-line, 
noW  the  AppahH-hian  Trail  for  sev- 
eral miles,  to  a  cabin,  where  lunch 
was  served  and  a  trail  meeting  con- 
ducted, constituted  the  j^rogram  for 
these  occasions. 

These   mountain   walks,  by   inhal- 
ing    tlie      invigorating     atmosi)lure, 
drinking  the  sparkling  s])ring  water, 
helps  the  circulation,  stimulates  the 
appetite,  improves  the  digestion,  ac- 
celerates the  spirits,  drives  the  cob- 
webs  out   of   our   minds,   makes   the 
world   seem   brighter   and   creates   a 
more   cheerful    outlook   on   our   i)res- 
ent   life.   The   ])rograms   of  the   trail 
meetings    have    been    especially    ar- 
ranged  to   teach    those    who   do   not 
understand  the  wilderness  an  appre- 
ciation   of    its    multiform    spiritual, 
educational  and  scientific  value.  Ad- 
dresses on  these  occasions  were  de- 
livered by  distinguished  persons,  na- 
tionally  known   writers    and   educat- 
ors,   including    Benton    MacKaye   of 
Mass.,  writer,  philosopher  and  orig- 
inator of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Judge  Arthur  Perkins  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  jurist  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference. 

In  October,  1921,  MacKaye  pub- 
lished his  article  "The  Appalachian 
Trail,  an  experiment  in  Regional 
planning,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
this  article  MacKaye  stated  that  he 
had  a  dream.  He  dreamed  of  a  foot 
trail,  to  be  called  the  Appalacliian 
Trail  which  should  extend,  unbroken, 
from  the  state  of  Maine  to  Georgia, 
over  the  highest  points  and  through 
the  wildest  forests  and  ravines  of 
our  great  Eastern  mountain  system. 
MacKaye  concluded  bis  article  by 
stating  that  he  hoped  his  dream 
would  come  true. 

As  the  result  of  this   publication, 
in     April,     1922,     a     representative 
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group  of  out-door  clubs  met  in  Wash- 
ington,    organized     the     Applachian 
Conference,  to  undertake  the  Aj)pa- 
lachian    Trail    develoj)ment    as    sug- 
gested in  MacKaye's  dream.  The  fol- 
lowing four  years  little  was  accom- 
plished.     At    the     1927    Conference 
which    also   met   at   Washington    the 
project  was  resurrected,  made  a  liv- 
ing thing,  due  to  the  energetic  work 
of  Judge  Perkins  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  representatives  of  the  associated 
out-door  clubs  of  North  America.  A 
constitution  was  adopted,  a  board  of 
managers  appointed,  the  route  of  the 
trail  divided  into  sections.  The  Blue 
Mountain    Eagle    Climbing    Club    of 
Reading  was  assigned  to  the  section 
on  the   Blue   Mountain   between   the 
Susquehanna  River  and  Lehigh  Gap. 
Annually,  since  organized,  the   con- 
ference met  at  the  following  places 
in    succession:    Washington,    D.    C; 
Harrisburg;    Easton;    Rutland,   Vt. ; 
Skyland,   V'irginia;    and   Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.  At  these  conferences   reports 
were   received   of   the   trail   develop- 
ments and  problems   discussed   rela- 
tive to  the  trail. 

At  the  recent  Trail  Conference 
which  was  held  at  Gatlinburg,  the 
reports  presented  indicated  that  the 
Trail  along  its  entire  route  was  in 
good  shape,  well  marked  and  a  num- 
ber of  cabins  erected  during  the  past 
year.  The  major  problem  discussed 
was  relative  to  the  protection  and 
permanency  of  the  Trail. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Ballard,  Field 
Co-ordinator  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  opened  the  discussion  by 
stating  that  many  miles  of  the  Trail 
passed  through  land  publicly  owned, 
especially  in  the  South,  going 
through  two  national  parks,  eight 
national  forests  and  a  number  of 
small  state  parks,  forests  and  reser- 
vations. In  these  areas  the  Trail  has 
been  given  due  recognition  and  gets 
special  attention.  In  the  north,  long 
sections    of   the    trail    cross    private 


property  and  at  some  points  the 
Trail  follows  logging  roads  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  to  conform 
with  MacKaye's  idea  of  a  mountain 
wilderness  trail.  He  recommended 
that  public  ownership  should  be 
gradually  extended  to  the  Trail  area 
along  its  entire  route. 

Following   Mr.    Ballard's   remarks 
the   chairman   of  the   Conference  by 
request    from    the    New    York    dele- 
gates, called  on   the   Blue   Mountain 
Eagle    Climbing    Club's    representa- 
tive to  discuss  the  problem,  who  re- 
plied  by   stating   that   his   organiza- 
tion was  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Bal- 
lard's views  and  that  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain   Eagle    Climbing    Club    had    or- 
ganized the  Blue  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness  Park   Association    for   the   pur- 
pose  of  protecting  the   Blue   Moun- 
tain. 

This  Association  was  incorporated 
by  the  Berks  County  Court  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1937.  The  charter  issued 
by  the  Court  reads  as  follows :  Or- 
ganized to  protect  the  forest,  wild 
life  and  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ments on  the  Blue  Mountain  be- 
tween the  Lehigh  Gap  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  and  for  that  purpose 
acquire  such  land  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose. 

Following  these  remarks  in  a  brief 
discussion  that  followed,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Trail  Conference  unanimously: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  delegates 
attending  the  Eighth  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  at  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.,  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park  on  June  29,  1937,  ex- 
press enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  Climbing  Club,  to 
bring  into  public  ownership  the  Blue 
Mountain  area  between  the  Lehigh 
Gap  and  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
preserve  this  area  in  a  wilderness 
state   for   future  generations." 
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HNCHANTING   CUT   AND 
DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn    Carrier 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS 
PARK 

To  fstahlish  a  Wilderness  Park  on 
the  Blue  Mountain  for  tlie  protee 
tion  of  the  forest,  wild  life  and  the 
Appalaehian  Trail  developments  is 
a  problem  whieh  the  Blue  Mountain 
Kagle  C'limhinj^  Club  has  been  try- 
ing to  solve  ever  since  the  elub 
undertook  to  develop  the  Appalaeh- 
ian Trail  on  the  Blue  Mountain  be- 
tween the  Lehigh  Ciap  and  Susque- 
hanna River,  eleven  years  ago. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Kagle  Climb- 
ing Club  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, \i)\Ci,  for  the  puri)ose  of  lead- 
ing the  professional  and  business 
men  of  Reading  to  the  mountain  for 
refreshment  and  to  teaeh  them  the 
value  of  the  wilderness.  Ever  since 
organized,  twice  a  year,  Spring  and 
Fall,  the  club  conducted  a  j)ilgrimage 
to  the  Blue  Mountain  for  this  })ur- 
})ose.  Leaving  Reading  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  motoring  to  some  desig- 
nated spot  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 


tain, ascending  the  mountain  by  foot 
on  one  of  its  nunu-rous  trails,  to  the 
sky-line  and  following  the  sky  line. 
uv'ss  tlu  Appalaclnan  Trail  for  sev- 
tral  miles,  to  a  cabin,  where  lunch 
was  served  and  a  trail  meeting  eon- 
ducted,  ccmstituted  the  program  for 
these  occasions. 

These    mountain    walks,   by    inhal- 
ing     the      invigorating      atmosi)bere. 
drhiking  the  sparkling  spring  water, 
helps    the    circulation,   stimulates    the 
appetite,  iniproves  tiie  rligestion,  ac- 
celerates the  spirits,  drives  the   cob- 
webs   out    of    our    minds,    ujakes    the 
world    seem   brighter    and    creates    a 
more    cheerful    outlook    on    our    ])res- 
ent   life.   The   programs   of   the    trail 
meetings    have    been    especially     ar- 
ranged   to    teach    those    who    do    not 
understand  the  wilderness  an  a|)pre- 
ciaticm    of     its    nudtiform     spiritual, 
educational  and  scientific  value.   Ad- 
dresses on   these  occasions   were   de- 
livered by  distinguished  ])ersons,  na- 
tionally  known    writers    and   educat- 
ors,   including    Benton    MacKaye    of 
Mass.,  writer,  philosopher  and  orig- 
inator of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Judge  Arthur  Perkins  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  jurist  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference. 

In  October,  1921,  MacKaye  pub- 
lished his  article  "The  Appalachian 
Trail,  an  experiment  in  Regional 
planning,"  in  the  .Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
this  article  MacKaye  stated  that  he 
had  a  dream.  He  dreamed  of  a  foot 
trail,  to  be  called  the  Api)alachian 
Trail  which  should  extend,  unbroken, 
from  the  state  of  >L'iine  to  (ieorgia. 
over  the  highest  ])oints  and  tbrougli 
the  wildest  forests  and  ravines  of 
our  great  Eastern  mountain  system. 
MacKaye  concluded  his  article  by 
stating  that  be  hoj)ed  his  dream 
would  come  true. 

As  the  result  of  this   publication, 
in     April.     I})22,     a     representative 
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grouj)  of  out-door  chd)s  met  in  Wash- 
ington,    organized     the     Aj)|)lachiaii 
Conference,  to  undertake  the   Appa- 
laehian   Trail    development    as    sug- 
gested in  MacKaye's  dream.  The  fol- 
lowifig   four  years   little   was   accom- 
plished.     xVt    the     1927     Ccmference 
which    also   met    at    Washington    the 
j)roject  was  resurrected,  made  a  liv- 
ing thing,  due  to  the  energetic  work 
of  Judge  Perkins  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  representatives  of  tlie  associated 
out-door  clubs  of  North  America.  A 
constitution  was  adopted,  a  board  of 
managers  appointed,  the  route  of  the 
trail  divided  into  sections.  The  Blue 
Mountain    Eagle    Climbing    Club    of 
Reading  was  assigned  to  the  section 
on   the    Blue    Mountain   between    the 
Sus(juehanna  River  and  Lehigh  Gap. 
Annually,   since   organized,  the   con- 
ference met  at  the   following  ])laces 
in    succession:    Washington,    I).    C; 
Harrisburg;    Easton;    Rutland,    Vt. ; 
Skyland,   Virginia;    and   Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.   At   these   conferences    reports 
were    received    of   the    trail    develop- 
ments  and   problems   discussed   rela- 
tive to  the  trail. 

At  the  recent  Trail  Conference 
which  was  held  at  Gatlinburg.  the 
reports  presented  indicated  that  the 
Trail  along  its  entire  route  was  in 
good  sha})e.  well  marked  and  a  num- 
ber of  cabins  erected  during  the  })ast 
year.  The  major  problem  discussed 
was  relative  to  the  protection  and 
permanency  of  the  Trail. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Ballard,  Field 
Co-ordinator  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  opened  the  discussion  by 
stating  that  many  miles  of  the  Trail 
passed  through  land  publicly  owned, 
especially  in  the  South,  going 
through  two  national  parks,  eight 
national  forests  and  a  number  of 
small  state  parks,  forests  and  reser- 
vations. In  these  areas  the  Trail  has 
been  given  due  recognition  and  gets 
special  attention.  In  the  north,  long 
sections    of    the    trail    cross    private 


property  and  at  some  points  the 
Trail  follows  logging  roads  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  to  conform 
with  MacKaye's  idea  of  a  mountain 
wilderness  trail.  He  reconniiende(t 
that  public  ownership  should  be 
gradually  exttnded  to  the  Trail  area 
along  its   entire   route. 

Following    Mr.    Ballard's    remarks 
the   chairman   of  the   Conference   by 
request    from    the    New    York    dele- 
gates, called  on   the    Blue    Mountain 
Eagle    Climbing    Club's    representa- 
tive to  discuss  the  })roblem,  who  re- 
plied  by    stating   that    his    organiza- 
tion was  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Bal- 
lard's views  and  that  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain   Eagle    Climbing    Club    had    or> 
ganized  the   Blue   Mountain   Wilder- 
ness   Park   Association    for   the    pur- 
pose  of   protecting   the    Blue    Moun- 
tain. 

This  Association  was  incorporated 
bv  the  Berks  Countv  Court  on  Feb- 
ruarv  1,  19.*}7.  The  charter  jssued 
by  the  Court  reads  as  follows:  Or- 
ganized to  protect  the  forest,  wild 
life  and  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ments on  the  Blue  Mountain  be- 
tween the  Lehigh  Gap  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  and  for  that  purpose 
ac(juire  such  land  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose. 

Following  these  remarks  in  a  brief 
discussion  that  followed,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Trail  Conference  unanimously: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  delegates 
attending  the  Eighth  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  at  (Jatlinburg, 
Tenn..  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park  on  June  29,  1937,  ex- 
press enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  Climbing  Club,  to 
bring  into  public  ownership  the  Blue 
Mountain  area  between  the  Lehigh 
Gap  and  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
preserve  this  area  in  a  wilderness 
state    for    future   generations." 
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The   Blue    Mountain  between   the 
Sus(iuehanna   River  and  the   Lehigh 
(Jap   eovers   an   area   of   225    square 
miles.  Thf  land  is  rough,  stony,  un- 
fit   for    agrieultural    purposes.    Ten 
percent  of  the  land  has  never  been 
aecuratelv  surveyed  and  the  owner- 
ship of   fifteen   percent  is   question- 
able, no  taxes   having  been  paid  on 
these  tracts   for  a  number  of  years. 
To  accpiire  this  area  for  a  wilder- 
ness park  may  be  a  big  problem  to 
solve  but  it  has  been  solved  by  some 
of  tlie  states  along  the  Appalachian 
Mountain   chain   of   wliich   the    Blue 
Moimtain  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  link. 
North     Carolina     and     Tennessee 
have    solved    it    by    establishing   the 
Smoky    Mountain   Wilderness    Park. 
Virginia  has   solved  it  by  establish- 
ing the    Shenandoah    National    Park 
and   in    the    New    England   States   a 
number  of  mountain  parks  were  es- 
tablished and  placed  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  national  government. 
What    has    been    accomplished    in 
these  states  can  be  accomplished  in 
Pennsylvania,    providing    the     Blue 
Mountain  Wilderness  Park  Associa- 
tion gets   support   from   our   philan- 
thropic citizens  and  our  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Park  Association  has  recently 
acquired  300  acres  as  a  nucleus  to 
establish  the  park  and  has  prospects 
of  acquiring  several  hundred  acres 
more  in  the  near  future. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

People  frequently  call  to  see  or 
telephone  us  to  learn  where  they  can 
camp  and  where  they  can  get  a  cabin 
in  the  State  Forest  Parks,  and  they 
also  want  to  learn  of  the  locations  of 
the  parks. 

Sadly  we  have  to  tell  them  that 
our  State  Park  facilities  are  alto- 
gether too  meagre  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous actual  and  potential  demands. 


Ten  Indiana  State  Parks  are  open 
to  the  public  at  all  times  but  "gate- 
men"  begin  their  official  duties 
March  5th  to  April  2nd  inclusive. 
Picnic  areas,  cabins,  camp  sites,  pic- 
nic tables,  outdoor  ovens,  shelter- 
houses,  saddlebarns,  bathing  beach- 
es, trails,  fishing,  canoeing,  boat- 
ing, Indian  mounds,  amphitheatre, 
na'ture  guides,  and  caves  are  attrac- 
tions which  prove  alluring  to  thous- 
ands. 

Lincoln  Park  will  in  1938  begin 
its  second  year  as  a  gate  admission 
park.  Last 'year  it  had  12,000  paid 
admissions. 

"Outdoor  Indiana"  for  March 
listed  Boat  and  Canoe  Routes  actu- 
ally in  use  also  many  other  potential 
routes   totalling  thousands   of   miles. 

INDIANA'S   CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

1.  Developing  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion   of    Outdoor    Hoosierland. 

2.  Encouraging     and     correlating 
all  conservation  activities. 
Perfecting  artificial  methods  of 
wildlife   propagation. 
Improving  conditions  for  great- 
er natural  increase  in  wildlife. 
Correcting  and  controlling  the 
pollution  of  streams  and  lakes. 
Adding  recreational  opportuni- 
ties  through   our    State    Parks, 
State    Forests,    and    all    other 
State  properties. 

7.  Further  developing  State  For- 
est and  Forest  Nurseries. 

8.  Restoring    sub-marginal    lands 
to  their  natural  state. 

9.  Fostering    "Riverside    Forest" 
plan. 

10.     Furthering      Conservation 

through   Education. 
H.     Striving    to    make     Indiana    a 

more  attractive  Outdoor  State. 

{Continued  on  last  two  pages) 
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THE  EARLY  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn   Carrier. 


MEMBERS  WANTED 

The  popularity  of  the  State  Parks 
movement  is  becoming  so  widespread 
that  in  order  to  carry  on  our  work 
including  the  publication  of  our 
Park  News  we  must  have  more 
funds. 

Our  mailing  lists  are  changing 
monthly  for  the  reason  that  we  can- 
not  afford  to  mail  Park  News  regu- 
larly to  all  those  who  are  not  mem^ 
hers  and  yet  are  known  to  have  an 
interest   in   recreational   matters. 

The  association's  officers  serve 
without  remuneration  and  time  is 
not  available  for  personally  solicit- 
ing members. 

Therefore  dear  reader  won't  you 
please  send  us  at  once  $3.00  for  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  and 
for  which  we  must  work  hard  and 
fast  and  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Phila.  Evening  Bulletin. 

FUTURE  STATE  PARKS 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
a  more  extensive  system  of  State 
parks  will  be  possible  in  Pennsyl^ 
vania,  Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus,  Sec- 
retary  of   Forests    and   Waters,   an- 


nounces his  intention  of  appointing 
ten  regional  Park  Commissions  from 
population  centers  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts. Commissioners  would  serve 
without  pay  and  appointments  would 
be  non-political. 

The  idea  is  good  and  there  is  no 
more  appropriate  time  to  begin  than 
now.  There  are,  however,  obvious 
difficulties.  Work  of  the  Commission 
will  be  useless  unless  the  State  ac- 
quires areas  suitable  for  recreational 
purposes  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
meet  the  needs.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  such  purchases  are  a  part 
of  fixed  Stiate  policy,  though  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  that  direction 
in  recent  years. 

Other  State  Parks  under  construc- 
tion, include  Chickamauga  State 
Park  near  Chattanooga,  Shelby  For- 
est near  Memphis,  Lebanon  Cedar 
Forest  near  Lebanon,  Montgomery- 
Bell  State  Park  near  Dickson,  Falls 
Creek  Falls  near  Pikeville,  and  Cove 
Lake  State  Park  near  Knoxville 
will,  when  completed,  give  Tennessee 
one  of  the  finest  chains  of  recrea- 
tional parks  in  the  Nation. 

Note- — Lodges  are  buildings  for 
dancing,  dining,  and  indoor  games. 
Picnic  areas  include  shelter,  tables, 
benches,  fire-places,  sanitary  facili- 
ties, and  drinking  water. 
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Tlu'    HIiK'    Mountain    Ixtwctn    tlu 
Siis<iu(liann.'i    Kivtr  and   tlu-   Lclii^Hi 
(Jap   (•.>v(r.s    an    ami   of   225    square 
niilts.  Tilt'  iaiui  is  ruu^li,  stony,  un- 
fit   for    agricultural     purposes.    Ten 
percent   of  the   land   has   never  been 
nceurately   surveyed  and   the   owner- 
ship  of    iifteen   ])ercent   is   (piestion- 
nhle.   no   taxes    having   heen    paid   on 
these   tracts    for   a    nuniher   of   years. 
To  accjuire  this  area  for  a  wilder- 
ness  park  may   he  a  hi^-  i)rol)leni  to 
solve  hut  it  has  heen  solved  hy  sonu- 
of  the  states  alonjr  the  Appalachian 
Mountaiti    chain    of    which    the    Blue 
Mountain  of   Pennsylvania  is  a  link. 
North     Carolina     and     Tennessee 
have    solved    it    hy    estahlishin^r    the 
Smoky    Mountain    Wilderness    Park. 
Vir*iinia    has   solved   it  hy   estahlish- 
infj;   tlu     .Shenandoah    National    Park 
and    in    the    Nt'W    Kn^land    States    a 
nuniher  of  mountain  ])arks   were  es- 
tablished and  ])laced  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  national  government. 
What    has    heen    accomplished    in 
tliese   states   can  be  accomplished   in 
Pennsylvania,     providinjr     the     Blue 
Mountain   Wilderness   Park  Associa- 
tion  ^;ets    sui)port    from   our    ])hilan- 
thropic  eiti/ens  and  our  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Park  Association  lias  recently 
accpiired  'M)0  acres  as  a  nucleus  to 
<stal)lish  the  ])ark  and  has  ])rospects 
of  ac(piirin<j  several  hundred  acres 
more  in  the   near   future. 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Peoi)le  fre(iuently  call  to  see  or 
teleplume  us  to  learn  where  they  can 
camp  and  where  they  can  get  a  cabin 
in  the  State  Forest  Parks,  and  they 
also  want  to  learn  of  the  locations  of 
the  ])arks. 

Sadly  we  have  to  tell  them  that 
our  State  Park  facilities  are  alto- 
gether too  meagre  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous  actual  and  potential   demands. 


Ten  Indiana  State  Parks  arc  open 
to  the  i)ublic  at  all  times  but  "gate- 
men"  begin  their  otiieial  duties 
March  r,th  to  April  2nd  inclusive. 
Picnic  areas,  cabins,  camp  sites,  pic- 
nic tables,  outdoor  ovens,  shelter- 
houses,  saddlebarns,  bathing  beach- 
es, trails,  fishing,  canoeing,  boat- 
ing, Indian  mounds,  am])hitheatre, 
naTure  guides,  and  caves  are  attrac- 
ti(ms  which  prove  alluring  to  thous- 
ands. 

Lincoln  Park  will  in  1938  begin 
its  second  rear  as  a  gate  admission 
park.  Last'year  it  had  12,000  paid 
admissions. 

"Outdoor  Indiana"  for  March 
listed  Boat  and  Canoe  Routes  actu- 
ally in  use  also  many  other  potential 
routes    totalling  thousands   of   miles. 

INDIANA'S    CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

1.  l)eveloi)ing  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion   of    Outdoor    Hoosierland. 

2.  Encouraging     and     correlating 
all   conservation   activities. 

;i.      Perfecting  artificial  methods  of 
wildlife    ])ropagation. 

4.  Improving  conditions  for  great- 
er natural  increase  in  wildlife. 

5.  Correcting  and  controlling  the 
])ollution  of  streams  and  lakes. 

(>.  Adding  recreational  op])ortuni- 
ties  through  our  State  Parks, 
State  Forests,  and  all  other 
State   ])roperties. 

7.  Further  developing  State  For- 
est and  Forest  Nurseries. 

S.  Restoring  sub-marginal  lands 
to  their  natural  state. 

9.  Fostering  "Riverside  Forest" 
plan. 

10.  Furthering       Conservation 
through    Education. 

11.  Striving     to     make     Indiana    a 
more  attractive  Outdoor  State. 

{Continued  on   last   two   pages) 
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THE  EARLY  AMERICAN 


MEMBERS  WANTED 

The  po])ularity  of  the  State  Parks 
movement  is  becoming  so  widespread 
that  in  order  to  carry  on  our  work 
including  the  publication  of  our 
Park  News  we  must  have  more 
funds. 

Our  mailing  lists  are  changing 
montidy  for  the  reason  that  we  can- 
not atford  to  mail  Park  News  regu- 
larly to  all  those  who  are  not  mem- 
hers  and  yet  are  known  to  have  an 
interest    in    recreational    matters. 

The  association's  officers  serve 
without  remuneration  and  time  is 
not  available  for  personally  solicit- 
ing members. 

Therefore  dear  reader  won't  yon 
please  send  us  at  once  $'3.00  for  an 
annual  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  and 
for  whieii  we  must  work  hard  and 
fast  and  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Phila.   Evening  Bulletin. 

FUTURE  STATE  PARKS 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
a  more  extensive  system  of  State 
])arks  will  be  possible  m  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus,  Sec- 
retary  of   Forests    and    Waters,    an- 


SPIRIT  DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn    Carrier. 

nounces  his  intention  of  appointing 
ten  regional  Park  Commissions  from 
population  centers  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts. Connnissioners  would  serve 
without  pay  and  appointments  would 
be  non-political. 

The  idea  is  good  and  there  is  no 
more  apj)ro})riate  time  to  begin  than 
now.  There  are,  however,  obvious 
difficulties.  Work  of  the  Commission 
will  be  useless  unless  the  State  ac- 
(piires  areas  suitable  for  recreational 
j)urposes  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
meet  the  needs.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  such  purchases  are  a  part 
of  fixed  State  policy,  though  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  that  direction 
in  recent  years. 

Other  State  Parks  under  construc- 
tion, include  Chickamauga  State 
Park  near  Chattanooga,  Shelby  For- 
est near  Memphis,  Lebanon  Cedar 
Forest  near  Lebanon,  Montgomery- 
Bell  State  Park  near  Dickson,  Falls 
Creek  Falls  near  Pikeville,  and  Cove 
Lake  State  Park  near  Knoxville 
will,  when  completed,  give  Tennessee 
one  of  tlie  finest  chains  of  recrea- 
tional parks  in  the  Nation. 

Note- — Lodges  are  buildings  for 
dancing,  dining,  and  indoor  games. 
Picnic  areas  include  shelter,  tables, 
benches,  fire-places,  sanitary  facili- 
ties, and  drinking  water. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Even  tliouf^h  funds  for  compre- 
hensive development  may  not  be 
available,  it  mi^ht  be  well^  for  State 
authorities  to  consider  land  pur- 
chases before  the  beauty  spots  with 
great  potentialities  for  parks  are 
converted  to  other  uses.  The  num- 
ber of  such  areas  is  becoming  small- 
er each  vear. 

'      A  TRIBUTE 

In  the  passing  of  Warren  Van 
Dyke,  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Asso- 
ciition  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
friends,  a  friend  who  was  always 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

I  can  recall  most  vividly  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  shortly  after 
he  became  Secretary  of  Highways, 
when  I  called  at  his  office  to  discuss 
with  him  the  recreational  possibilities 
of  our  State.  As  I  began  to  describe 
Pennsvlvania's  needs,  he  stopped  me 
to  j-ay— "Why,  Mr.  Chapman,  you 
don't  have  to  convince  me  of  the 
need  of  Parks:  I'm  just  as  enthu- 
siastic about  them  as  you  are."  And 
then  he  added  laughingly — "But  you 
can't  get  along  without  my  help: 
how  are  you  going  to  reach  your 
parks     unless    I    build     roads     into 

them.'^" 

Wasn't  it  characteristic  of  the  man 
— exulting  over  the  fact  that  we  had 
to  have  his  help,  and  in  the  same 
breath  expressing  his  willingness  to 
extend  it? 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  "great  out- 
doors," and  in  his  walks  thru  the 
woods,  could  tell  the  names  of  al- 
most every  tree  and  bush.  He  loved 
his  State,  too,  and  never  tired  of  ex- 
patiating upon  its  beauties  and  its 
manifold  advantages. 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion mourns  his  loss,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  knew  him  personally. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  as  well, 
will  miss  sadly  his  cheery  smile  and 
his  friendly  hand-shake. 

Ellwood  B.  Chapman. 


CITY  WATER  AND  DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn    Carrier 

PARK  APPEAL 

Sam  F.  Brewster,  Commissioner 
Dept.  of  Conservation, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Just  what  qualities  must  an  Area 
have  to  make  it  appealing  to  an  in- 
dividual or  groups  of  individuals  and 
hence  have  value  for  recreational 
purposes?  We  may  analyze  six 
forms  of  appeal,  any  one  or  all  of 
which  possessed  by  a  given  area  will 
make  it  worthy  of  being  set  aside  as 
a  State  Park.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Esthetic  appeal  to  the 
several  senses  of  sight,  sound,  touch 
and  smell.  Our  mountains,  with  their 
intervening  valleys  and  gorges,  are 
appealing  to  us  for  beauty  of  form 
and  topography,  for  the  texture  and 
color  of  their  great  slopes.  We  find 
the  same  beauty  in  views  obtained 
from  a  mountain  top.  In  forests,  we 
seek  the  beauty  of  texture  and 
foliage  canopy,  tree  forms,  light  and 
shade. 
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NICHED   IN   THE   EASTERN   SLOPE   AND   DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn   Carrier. 


2.  The  curious  and  unusual  ap- 
peal is  that  quality  of  a  natural  fea- 
ture which  invites  further  explora- 
tion and  understanding.  We  find  it 
in  caves,  natural  bridges,  balanced 
rocks  or  other  unusual  rock  forma- 
tions, freak  plants,  hot  or  mineral 
springs,  and  various  features  of  the 
desert  and  wasteland. 

3.  The  Scientific  appeal  is  great 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  out- 
doors as  a  laboratory  for  a  hobby  of 
natural  science.  Mountains,  gorges, 
exposed  rocks  and  caves  are  evidence 
of  great  geologic  forces.  Forests, 
stream  sides,  ravines  or  mountain 
slopes  illustrate  interesting  ecologi- 
cal studies.  Various  natural  features 
are  the  homes  of  many  animals  and 
are  the  logical  place  for  study  of 
them  and  their  habits. 

4.  The  Primitive  appeal  is  not 
only  a  major  consideration  in  recrea- 
tion, but  is,  for  many,  a  vital  part  of 
their  existence  Inherent  in  it  is  the 
desire  to  be  away  from  other  people 
and  from  signs  of  civilization.  Na- 
ture must  be  unspoiled,  and  there 
must  be  a  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 


ence upon  one's  own  resources.  The 
law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  para- 
mount. The  mountains,  forests, 
beaches,  and  dunes,  desert  and 
wasteland  are  the  best  remaining  ex- 
amples of  this  great  natural  re- 
source. 

5.  The  Historic  appeal  is  illus- 
trated by  our  battlefield  parks,  some 
of  our  national  monuments,  and 
many  of  our  state  or  local  shrines. 
They  are  dear  to  us  because  of  some 
previous  association  with  men  or 
events  with  which  men  were  connect- 
ed. The  historic  spot  often  serves 
as  a  nucleus  about  which  other  ac- 
tive recreation  areas  may  be  built. 

6.  Utilitarian  considerations  often 
are  the  deciding  factors  in  the  choice 
of  a  recreation  area.  These  consid- 
erations may  be  based  upon  a  happy 
combination  of  a  meadow  for  a  play- 
field,  woods  for  picnicking,  stream  or 
lake  for  swimming,  boating  and  fish- 
ing, all  located  near  a  large  popula- 
tion center.  None  of  these  features 
may  be  outstanding,  but  all  may  con- 
tribute toward  a  successful  park. 
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Kvti.  thoii^li  funds  for  comiJrc- 
iM-nsivf  (Itvilopmcnt  may  not  \n 
avail.'ihlf.  it  ini<ilit  he  well  for  State 
aiitlioritics  to  consi.ltr  \nm\  ]niY- 
cliascs  l)rfon-  tli»-  htauty  spots  with 
jrnat  potrntialitits  for  parks  art- 
(•onv.rttd  to  otlur  usts.  Tlif  nuni- 
lur  of  siicli  arras  is  luconiing  small- 
tr  {.-u'li   vtar. 

A  TRIBUTE 

In  tiic  passing-  of  Warnn  Van 
Dykf.  tin-  Pennsylvania  Parks  Asso- 
ciation has  lost  one  of  its  lust 
friends,  a  friend  who  was  always 
willing-  to  lend  a  helpino;  hand. 

I  call  recall  most  vividly  an  in- 
cident which  occurred  shortly  after 
he  heeaine  Secretary  of  Highways, 
when  I  called  at  his  office  to  discuss 
with  him  the  recreational  possi})iIities 
of  our  State.  As  I  bejran  to  describe 
Pennsylvania's  needs,  he  stopped  me 
to  say — "Why,  Mr.  Chapman,  you 
don't  have  to  convince  me  of  the 
need  of  Parks:  I'm  just  as  enthu- 
siastic about  them  as  you  are."  Atul 
then  he  added  lau^hinj-ly  -  "  Hnt  you 
can't  j-t't  along  without  my  help: 
how  ar«-  you  going  to  reach  your 
])arks      unless     I    build     roads      into 

them.'  " 

Wasn't  it  characteristic  of  the  man 
— ex  id  ting  over  the  fact  that  we  had 
to  have  his  hel]),  and  in  the  same 
breath  ex})ressing  his  willingness  to 
extend  it.'' 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  "great  out- 
doors," and  in  his  walks  thru  the 
woods,  could  tell  the  names  of  al- 
most every  tree  and  bush.  He  loved 
his  State,  too.  and  never  tired  of  ex- 
patiating upon  its  beauties  and  its 
manifold   advantages. 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion mourns  bis  loss,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  knew  him  personally. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  as  well, 
will  miss  sadlv  his  cheerv  smile  and 
his  friendlv  hand-shake. 

Kllwooi)  B.  Chapman. 


CITY  WATER  AND  DESCRIPTION 

— Courtesy    The    Yarn    Carrnt 

PARK  APPEAL 

Sam  K.  Hkkvvstek,  Commissioner 
Dcpt.  of  Conservation, 
Sashville,  Tenn. 

Just  what  qualities  must  an  Area 
have  to  make  it  api)ealing  to  an  in- 
dividual or  groups  of  individuals  and 
hence  have  value  for  recreational 
])urposes?  We  may  analyze  six 
forms  of  appeal,  any  one  or  all  of 
which  possessed  by  a  given  area  will 
make  it  worthy  of  being  set  aside  as 
a  State  Park.*  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Esthetic  appeal  to  the 
several  senses  of  sight,  sound,  touch 
and  smell.  Our  mountains,  with  their 
intervening  valleys  and  gorges,  are 
ai)pealing  to  us  for  beauty  of  form 
and  toi)ogra])hy,  for  the  texture  and 
color  of  their  great  slopes.  We  find 
tlie  same  beauty  in  views  obtained 
from  a  mountain  to}).  In  forests,  we 
seek  the  beauty  of  texture  and 
foliage  canopy,  tree  forms,  light  and 
shade. 
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2.  The  curious  and  unusual  a])- 
peal  is  that  quality  of  a  natural  fea- 
ture which  invites  further  explora- 
tion and  understanding.  We  find  it 
in  caves,  natural  bridges,  balanced 
rocks  or  other  unusual  rock  forma- 
ticns,  freak  })lants,  hot  or  mineral 
s|)rings,  and  various  features  of  the 
desert  and  wasteland. 

•3.  The  Scientific  aj)peal  is  great 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  tlie  out- 
doors as  a  laboratory  for  a  hobby  of 
natural  science.  Mountains,  gorges, 
exposed  rocks  and  caves  are  evidence 
of  great  geologic  forces.  Forests, 
stream  sides,  ravines  or  mountain 
slopes  illustrate  interesting  ecologi- 
cal studies.  Various  natural  features 
are  the  homes  of  many  animals  and 
are  the  logical  place  for  study  of 
them  and  their  habits. 

4.  The  Primitive  appeal  is  not 
only  a  major  consideration  in  recrea- 
tion, but  is.  for  many,  a  vital  part  of 
their  existence  Inherent  in  it  is  the 
desire  to  be  away  from  other  people 
and  from  signs  of  civilization.  Na- 
ture nnist  be  unspoiled,  and  there 
nuist  be  a  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 


ence upon  one's  own  resources.  The 
law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  para- 
mount. The  mountains.  forests, 
beaches,  and  dunes,  desert  and 
wasteland  are  the  best  remaining  ex- 
amples of  this  great  natural  re- 
source. 

5.  The  Historic  a])[)eal  is  illus- 
trated by  our  battlefield  parks,  some 
of  our  national  monuments,  and 
many  of  our  state  or  local  shrines. 
They  are  dear  to  us  because  of  some 
previous  association  with  men  or 
events  with  which  men  were  connect- 
ed. The  historic  spot  often  serves 
as  a  nucleus  about  which  other  ac- 
tive recreation  areas   may  be  built. 

fi.  Utilitarian  considerations  often 
are  the  deciding  factors  in  the  choice 
of  a  recreation  area.  These  consid- 
erations may  be  based  upon  a  happy 
combination  of  a  meadow  for  a  play- 
field,  woods  for  picnicking,  stream  or 
lake  for  swiuuning,  boating  and  fish- 
ing, all  located  near  a  large  popula- 
tion center.  None  of  these  features 
may  be  outstanding,  but  all  mav  con- 
trd)ute  toward  a  successful  park. 
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WHAT   OTHERS   ARE   DOING 
(Continued) 

PARKS 

In  Tennessee,  State  and  Federal 
Governments  have  reserved  vast 
areas  for  recreational  enjoyment,  re- 
sulting in  a  series  of  parks,  both 
State  and  National,  which  for  size 
and  beauty  are  unmatched  in  the 
whole  of  Eastern  America.  Parks 
are  well  distributed  in  the  State. 
Some  Tennessee  Parks  preserve  the 
last  unspoiled  wilderness  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  others  are  living  monu- 
ments to  heroism.  All  of  them  offer 
rest  and  peace  to  the  tourist. 

Rcelfoot  Lake  Game  Preserve 
N.  W.  corner  of  State.  Near  Tip- 
tonville.  Union  City,  and  Dyersburg. 
Hunting,  fishing,  boating,  swimming. 
Mecca  for  duck  hunters  and  fisher- 
men in  season.  Earthquake  formed. 
As  nature  left  it.  Lake  area  approx- 
imately    14,500    acres — guides    and 


boats  available.  Around  the  lake  are 
numerous  cottages  and  camps.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  in  nearby 

towns. 

Shiloh  National  Military  Park 
On  Tennessee  River  near  Mississippi 
State  line.  Five  miles  from  U.  S.  No. 
64  on  State  No.  22.  A  4,000-acre 
park  of  unusual  historical  interest. 
Guide  service  free.  Tourist  accom- 
modations  near  by. 

Pickwick  Dam  Reservoir  Park 
Near  Shiloh  National  Military  Park. 
1,700      acres.      Swimming,      fishing, 
boating,    hiking.    On   shore    line   of 
Reservoir    Lake.     T.  V.  A.    Project. 
8-mile  foot  trail.  Camping  and  trail- 
er  facilities.    Picnic  areas.    Tourist 
accommodations  near  by. 
Norris  Park 
At  Norris  Dam  near  Knoxville.  3,800 
acres.    Sports:      swimming,    fishing, 
boating,  hiking,  riding.    720  miles  of 
shore  line  on  Norris  Lake.    25-mile 
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horse  trail.  25-mile  foot  trail. 
Horses  and  boats  available.  Accom- 
modations: 15  single,  5  double  cabins 
completely  equipped.  Camping  and 
trailer  facilities. 

Big  Ridge  Park 
On  Norris  Lake.  Reached  from 
Knoxville  or  Norris,  Tennessee. 
Park,  4,500  acres.  Sports:  swim- 
ming, fishing,  boating,  hiking.  42- 
aere  lake.  5-mile  foot  trail.  Accom- 
modations; 19  cabins  fully  equipped. 
C  a  m  ping  and  trailer  facilities. 
Lodge.    Picnic  areas. 

Standing  Stone  Forest 
Near  Livingston.  8,500  acres. 
Sports:  swimming,  fishing,  boating, 
hiking,  riding.  60-acre  lake.  25-mile 
horse  trail.  25-mile  foot  trail.  Ac- 
commodations: 12  fully  equipped 
cabins.  Camping  and  trailer  facilities. 
Lodge.  Picnic  areas. 

Chickasaxv  Forest 
Near  Henderson.  11,462  acres. 
Sports:  swimming,  fishing,  boating, 
hiking,  92-aeres  in  lakes.  10-mile 
foot  trail.  Accommodations:  (5  fully 
equi])ped  cabins.  Camping  and  trail- 
er facilities.    Lodge.     Picnic  areas. 

Natchez   Trace  Forest 
Near  Lexington.    43,000  acres. 
Sports:   swimming,   fishing,   boating, 


— Courtesy    The   Yarn   Carrier. 

hiking.  297  acres  in  lakes.  5-mile 
foot  trail.  Accommodations:  18 
cabins  fully  equipped.  Camping  and 
trailer  facilities.  Lodge.  Picnic  areas. 
Pickett  Forest  State  Park 

Near  Jamestown.  11,500  acres. 
Sports:  swimming,  boating,  hiking, 
riding.  11 -acre  lake.  15-mile  horse 
trail.  17.5-mile  foot  trail.  Caves, 
natural  bridges,  and  rugged  scenery. 
Accommodations:  5  cabins  unequip- 
ped. Camping  and  trailer  facilities. 
Picnic  areas. 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park 
Near  Knoxville.  174,230  acres. 
Sports:  fishing,  swimming,  hiking, 
riding.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  moun- 
tain streams  and  trails.  The  most 
popular  of  all  national  parks.  Ac- 
commodations: None  in  park  but 
hotel  and  trailer  facilities  available 
in  towns  and  cities  near  the  park. 

Cherokee  National  Forest 
Lying  northeast  and  southwest  of 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  About  500,000  acres.  Sports: 
fishing,  swimming,  hiking,  riding, 
wild  boar  hunting.  Accommodations: 
Camping  grounds  and  trailer  facili- 
ties.   Picnic  areas. 
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WHAT   OTHFRS   ARE    DOING 

{diintinuid) 

PARKS 

In  Tcnntsscf,  State  and  FtcU  ral 
(iovtrnnicnts  liavc  rcstrvtd  vast 
areas  for  recreational  cnjoynient.  re- 
swltinjr  in  a  series  of  parks,  both 
State  and  National,  wliieli  for  size 
...nd  beauty  are  uninatehed  in  the 
whole  of  Kastern  America.  Parks 
are  well  distributed  in  the  State. 
Some  Tennessee  Parks  preserve  the 
last  iinsi)<)iled  wilderness  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  others  are  livin^r  monu- 
ments to  heroism.  All  of  them  offer 
rest  and  peace  to  the  tourist. 

Rct'lfoot  Lahr  (iamc  Preserve 
N.  W.  corner  of  State.  Near  Tip- 
tcmville,  Union  City,  and  Dyersbur*- 
Huntinjr,  fishinjr,  hoatin^r.  swimmin^r 
Mecca  for  duck  hunters  and  fisher- 
men in  season.  Kartlupiake  formed. 
As  nature  left  it.  Lake  area  approx- 
imatelv     l^SOO    acres — guides    ami 


r. 


l,„ats  available.  Around  the  lake  are 
numerous  cottages  and  cami)s.  Hotel 
acconnnodations  available   in   nearby 

ttiWilS. 

Shiloh  yat'ional  Military  Park 
On  Tennessee  River  near  Mississippi 
State  line.  Five  miles  from  U.  S.  No. 
(jl  on  State  No.  22.  A  4,000-aere 
|)ark  of  unusual  historical  interest, 
(iuide  service  free.  Tourist  accom- 
modations  near   by. 

Piclncick  Dam  Reservoir  Parle 
Near  Shiloh  National  Military  Park. 
1,700      acres.      Swimming,      fishing, 
boating,     hiking.     On   shore     line   of 
Reservoir    Lake.     T.  V.  A.    Project. 
8-mile  foot  trail.  Camping  and^  trail- 
er   facilities.     Picnic   areas.     Tourist 
acconnnodations  near  by. 
N orris  Park 
At  N orris  Dam  near  Knoxville.  3,800 
acres.     Sports:      swimming,     fishing, 
boating,  hiking,  riding.    720  miles  of 
shore  line  on   Norris  Lake.    25-inile 
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— Courtesy    The    Yarn    Carrier. 


horse  trail.  25-nnle  foot  trail. 
Horses  and  boats  available.  Accom- 
modations: 15  single,  5  double  cabins 
comj)Ietely  equipped.  Camping  and 
trailer  facilities. 

liiff  Ri(l(fe  Park 
On  Norris  Lake.  Reached  from 
Knoxville  or  Norris,  Tennessee. 
Park.  1.500  acres.  Sports:  swim- 
ming, fishing,  boating,  hiking.  42- 
aere  lake.  5-mile  foot  trail.  Accom- 
modations; H)  cabins  fully  e(piij)j)ed. 
C  a  m  ping  and  trailer  facilities. 
Lodge.     Picnic  areas. 

Siandituf  Stone  Forest 
Near  Livingston.  8.500  acres. 
Sports:  swinnning.  fishing,  boating, 
hiking,  riding.  (iO-acre  lake.  25-mile 
horse  trail.  25-mile  foot  trail.  Ac- 
commodations: 12  fully  ecjuipped 
cabins.  Cam))ing  and  trailer  facilities. 
Lodge. 


5-nnle 


Near 

.Sports 

liikinit". 


Picnic  areas. 

ChiekasaK'  Forest 
Henderson.  11,1'()2  acres, 
swinnning,  fishing,  boating, 
})2-aeres  in  lakes.  10-mile 
foot  trail.  Acconnnodations:  (5  fully 
e(piipped  cabins.  Camping  and  trail- 
er  facilities.     Lodge.     Picnic  areas. 

Xatehe.::   Traee   Forest 
Near    L  e  x  i  n  g  t  o  n.     l;{.000   acres. 
Sports:    swimming,    fishing,   boating, 


hiking.  297  acres  in  lakes, 
foot  trail.  Acconnnodations:  18 
cabins  fully  equipped.  Camping  and 
trailer  facilities.  Lodge.  Picnic  areas. 
Pickett  Forest  State  Park 

Near  .Jamestown.  11,500  acres. 
Sports:  swinnning,  boating,  hiking, 
riding.  11-acrc  lake.  15-mile  horse 
trail.  17.5-mile  foot  trail.  Caves, 
natural  bridges,  and  rugged  scenery. 
Accommodations:  5  cabins  une(piip- 
ped.  Camping  and  trailer  facilities. 
Picnic  areas. 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  Xational 
Park 
Near  Knoxville.  17L2.'J0  acres. 
S))orts:  fishing,  swinnning.  hiking, 
riding.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  nn)un- 
tain  streams  and  trails.  The  most 
l)oi)ular  of  all  national  parks.  Ac- 
connnodations: None  in  park  but 
liotel  and  trailer  facilities  available 
in  towns  and  cities  near  the  i)ark. 

Cherokee  Xational  Forest 
Lying  northeast  and  southwest  of 
( Treat  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  About  500,000  acres.  S[M)rts: 
fishing,  swimming,  hiking,  riding, 
wild  boar  hunting.  Acconnnodations: 
Camping  grounds  and  trailer  facili- 
ties.    Pictiic   areas. 
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Write  Dept.  34  for  your 

State  Map  in  color  and 

Touring  Guide  Book. 


The 

famed 

Motor 

Police — 

your 

guide 

in  Penna. 


You're  a  king  on  vacation  in  Penn- 
sylvania! Cool  lakes,  with  grand 
bathing  and  fishing,  great  rivers, 
bustling  resorts,  quiet  farms,  moun- 
tain retreats,  forest  camps,  tours  on 
great  scenic  highways  and  lovely 
byways,  historic  shrines  galore^ 
they're  all  here,  awaiting  your 
pleasure!  You'll  be  welcomed  roy- 
ally and  dined  royally,  and  we  know 
you'll  say  "I'll  be  back  again!" 

PLAN    TO    VISIT    GETTYSBURG 
JULY    1st    to    4th 

75tb  Anniveraary  of  the  Batfle  .  .  .  Last 
Reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Grayk. .-.  an.eyent 
you  must  not  miss  —  bring  the' chilcfranl 
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THE   1938  ANNUAL  FIELD 

MEETING 

JUNE  3rd  AND  4th. 

READING.   PENNA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Park.s  Association  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  June  3rd  and  ^th,  was 
a  great  success  thanks  to  our  able 
speakers  and  to  the  splendid  local 
connnittce  on  arrangements  headed 
by  Mr,  Thomas  W.  Lantz. 

Would  that  we  had  the  space  to 
quote  the  high  lights  of  the  many 
papers  and  talks  presented,  but  alas, 
this  is  not  possible. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge 
came  to  us  during  the  last  two  ses- 
sions. In  effect  we  were  reminded 
that  for  eight  years  we  have  been 
holding  meetings,  issuing  leaflets 
and  "Park  News,"  but  insofar  as 
tangible  results  are  concerned  we 
have  little  to  show  for  our  efforts. 
Consequently  we  felt  spurred  on  to 
greater  achievements  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  the  time  another  year 
has  rolled  around  we  shall  have  one 
or  more  big  State  Parks  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  which 
were  introduced  and  which  aj)})ear 
elsewhere  mav  be  the  foundations 
upon  which  we  shall  be  able  to  build 
a  solid  structure. 


At  our  Reading  meeting,  Daniel 
Hoch  of  that  citv,  was  elected  to  our 
Board  of  Directors.  As  he  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Blue  Mt. 
Eagle  Climbing  Club  and  for  manv 
years  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
out-of-doors  activities,  we  consider 
ourselves  most  fortunate  in  havinjr 
nun  as  a  member  of  our  executive 
group.  

At  the  closing  session  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  held  at  Reading, 
June  3rd  and  4th,  the  following 
resolutions  were  presented  and 
adopted. 


$1,000,000  FOR  PARKS 
Be    it   hereby     resolved     that     the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  have 

» 

a  bill  introduced  at  the  next  Session 
of  the  Legislature,  ap])ro])riating  the 
sum  of  one  million  dollars  (.^1,000,- 
000.00),  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  develo})ment  of  State  Parks 
adjacent  to  the  metropolitan  districts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Parks,  Department  of 
P'orests  and  Waters. 

PARKS  BOND  ISSUE 
Be  it  hereby  resolved  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
urge  the  next  Session  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion toward  the  authorization  of  a 
fourteen  million  dollar  ($14,000,- 
000.00)  bond  issue,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  developing  State 
Park  lands  to  be  located  adjacent  to 
the  concentrated  metroj)olitan  dis- 
tricts of  the  State;  such  lands  to  be 
acquired  and  developed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Parks, 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

OUTDOOR  CLUBS  RALLY 

Be    it    hereby     resolved     that    the 

Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  con- 
tact all  clubs  and  organizations  such 
as: 

Outdoor  Recreational  Organizations 

Daughters   of  the   American    Revo- 
lution 

American    Federation    of    Women's 
Clubs 

Various  Garden  Clubs 

Kiwanis   Clubs 

Lions  Clubs 

Local  Ciiambers  of  Commerce 

Rotary  Clubs 

Automobile  Clubs 
and  recommend  that  these  clubs  pass 
Resclutions  and  go  on  record  as  be- 
ing in  favor  of  an  adequate  State 
Park  System  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  advocate  the  ])assing 
cf  a  one  million  dollar  ($1,000,000) 
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a|)i)r()i)riation  at  the  next  Session  of 
the  Lejrislature  for  the  acquisition 
and  (leveloi)inent  of  State  Park 
lands;  also  advocate  a  fourteen  mil- 
lion dollar  ($11,000,000)  bond  issue 
to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Session 
of  the  Legislature;  sueh  monies  to 
be  used  by  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  adjacent  to  the 
heavily  populated  sections  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


IN   RETROSPECT 

The  pur])Ose  of  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association,  what  is  it?  and  after  all 
do  thev  reallv  ])av  for  all  the  time 
and  energy  spent  in  preparing  for 
them?  Let  us  consider  the  first 
question,  the  |)urpose  is  inspirational 
and  educational.  We  will  take  the 
1938  meeting  at  Reading  as  an 
example. 

Who  could  help  being  ins})ired  as 
he  approached  the  city  over  the 
splendid  highways  of  Berks  County 
with  glim|)ses  of  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance,  the  hills  with  their 
forests  beautifully  green,  thrifty 
orchards,  the  fertile  valleys  of  river 
and  streams,  to  sav  natMno;  of  the 
manv  substantial  homesteads  which 
by   their  very   structure   and  setting 

*  ft  ^ 

bear  witness  to  tlie  thrift,  honesty 
and  sturdy  Christian  character  of 
the  early  settlers. 

One  could  not  hel])  but  be  filled 
with  admiration  as  we  made  the  trip 
u))  the  parkway  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Penn  and  over  the  sky  line 
drive,  which  will  for  years  be  a 
monument  to  the  i)ick  and  shovel 
work  of  the  otherwise  unemployed 
of  Readinu;  during  those  dark  years 
of  the  dej)ressi()n  of  19.-J0-.'U).  And 
then  to  look  down  onto  the  red  roofs 
of  the  city,  the  second  most  congest- 
ed area  in  the  state,  and  realize  that 
within      walking     distance     of     the 


citizens  of  that  crowded  metropolis 
there  are  recreational  facilities  avail- 
able for  all  ages. 

Likewise,  how  inspiring  was  the 
talk  of  Daniel  Hoch  as  he  led  us 
along  in  imagination  with  that  group 
of  the  "Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Climb- 
ing Club"  over  the  trails  of  the  beau- 
tiful Blue  Mountains,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  remove  the  fallen 
branches  and  loose  stones  which  ob- 
struct the  trail;  now  pausing  to 
marvel  at  the  magnificent  views 
glim})sed  thru  some  vista  or  from  a 
high  pinnacle  of  the  mountains. 
Now  joining  in  the  singing  of  some 
of  tiie  wonderful  old  German 
Hymns. 

This  club  had  its  beginning  25 
years  ago,  the  membershi])  is  limited 
to  one  hundred,  and  there  is  a  long 
waiting  list.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  may  not  have  the  ])rivilege  of 
ever  belonging  to  the  club,  we  may 
join  the  Blue  Mt.  Eagle  Parks 
Association  whose  ]Mirpose  is  to  ])re- 
serve  and  ])rotect  the  wild  life,  the 
s])rings  and  forests  and  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  area  which 
extends  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Sus- 
(juehanna   rivers. 

Then  too  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
])ortance  was  the  inspiration  gained 
by  meeting  those  fine  people  of 
Reading  who  have  met  the  challenge 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
vvitii  an  outstanding  recreational 
programme.  We  were  teld  that  back 
in  1})00  a  group  of  club  women  in- 
itiated the  Parks  and  Recreational 
l)rogramme.  W\)uld  that  women  all 
ever  the  state  might  be  inspired  by 
their  exam])le. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  educa- 
tional asjH'cts  of  these  conferences. 
Again  taking  the  meeting  at  Read- 
ing as  an  example,  t'lere  we  learned 
that  one  of  the  first  ste])s  in  a  parks 
and  recreational  ])rogranime  is  to 
have  a  County  Parks  Board,  and 
that    the    county    commissioners    are 


enabled  by  a  state  law  to  appoint 
such  a  board,  then  to  make  a  county 
wide  survey  of  lands  that  might  be 
suitable  for  park  areas  and  then 
with  all  the  wisdom,  tact  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  that  can  be  mus- 
tered approach  the  owners  suggest- 
ing that  gifts  of  such  lands  would 
insure  their  names  going  down  to 
posterity  as  public  benefactors,  as 
men  who  loved  their  fellow  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dividends  returned 
in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  have  had  a  considerable  part  in 
making  life's  pathways  more  beau- 
tiful and  happier  for  many  of  God's 
children. 

Again  turning  to  Reading  for  the 
technique  of  planning  and  organ- 
izing the  work.  Very  early  Berks 
County  did  some  thorough  regional 
planning,  they  surveyed  their  creek, 
_  valley,     properties    were    evacuated, 

A  three  parks  were  donated,  then  very 

careful  and  exact  estimates  were 
made  of  the  cost  for  the  development 
of  these  areas  with  materials,  labor, 
etc.  Thus  when  Federal  aid  was 
available,  they  sent  this  data  to 
Washington.  The  money  was  grant- 
ed and  they  were  off  to  a  good  start 
on  their  parks  programme.  Surely 
we  learned  much  from  their  exper- 
iences. Of  course  the  great  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Reading  pro- 
gramme is  that  the  community  is 
solidly  back  of  it.  Every  Playground 
has  a  parents'  organization,  some 
have  as  many  as  five  hundred  mem- 
bers and  they  are  a  great  asset  when 
it  comes  to  raising  money.  The 
school  board  co-operates  100  ])er 
cent  by  providing  buildings,  light, 
heat  and  janitor  service,  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  is  it  not  a  much  happier 
way  of  spending  public  money  than 
for  board  and  keep  in  jails  and  re- 
form schools? 

Saturday     morning's     meeting     in 


beautiful  Egelmans  Park  was  out- 
standing as  a  meeting  specifically 
educational.  Here  are  just  a  few 
facts  that  were  presented.  Pennsyl- 
vania should  have  10  acres  of  park 
to  each  1000  persons.  Pennsylvania 
has  about  1.9  acres  per  10,000  and 
has  only  three  state  parks.  There 
are  16,000  people  per  square  mile 
in  Philadelphia  and  Delaware 
County  area.  214  people  per  square 
mile  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  Metro- 
politan areas  are  growing  rapidly 
without  adequate  recreational  plan- 
ning. Right  now  we  need  74,000 
acres  for  state  parks.  State  parks 
should  not  be  established  within  30 
miles  of  a  congested  area.  Parks 
must  be  planned  for  use.  They  must 
meet  the  needs  of  all  kinds  of  people, 
those  who  need  active  play,  little 
children,  old  people,  people  who  like 
to  travel  in  crowds  and  those  who 
like  to  be  in  the  quiet  still  places  of 
nature;  no  small  task  for  a  park's 
planning  board,  but  such  a  board 
with  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing and  real  vision  will  be 
equal  to  the  task. 

The  trip  to  Hopewell,  the  Na- 
tional demonstration  project,  was  an 
education  in  itself;  the  stop  at  the 
birth})lace  of  Daniel  Boone  near 
Exeter,  was  most  interesting;  the 
beautiful  old  house  well  arranged 
for  the  full  and  fruitful  living  of 
those  early  days  is  being  restored 
as  accurately  as  possible  and  the 
farm  is  to  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  youth  of  America. 

The  development  at  Hopewell 
demonstrates    how    by    careful    sym- 

ft-  • 

pathetic  planning,  our  natural  areas 
and  beauty  spots  may  be  made  ayail- 
able  to  the  public  without  disturbing 
the  natural  beauties.  The  planners 
have  not  tried  to  improve  on  nature, 
but  have  learned  from  her  how  to  so 
blend  man's  work  with  that  of  God's 
that  it  makes  a  perfect  whole. 
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And  so,  in  tlie  late  afternoon  with 
the  sliadows  beginning  to  lengthen 
on  the  beautiful  Pennsylvania  hills, 
this  group  of  seekers  for  a  fuller 
and  better  life  for  everybody,  separ- 
ated. We  would  say  that  the  pur- 
pose, inspirational  and  edueational, 
had  been  fulfilled  to  a  satisfying 
degree.  We  hope  that  to  the  Read- 
ing Group  it  meant  more  than  head- 
aehes  and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and 
that  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
a  job  well  done  mav  be  theirs.  Thev 
have  the  thanks  and  congratulations 
of  the  whole  conference  on  their 
splendid  accomplishments  and  the 
praise  of  park  minded  people  the 
country  over. 

E.  W.  C. 


HICKORY    RUN    RECREATIONAL 

DEMONSTRATION    AREA 

Hugh   R.  Awtry 

Associate   Recreational  Planner 
National  Park  Service 

Establishment  of  facilities  to 
make  possible  a  demonstration  of 
the  recreation-conservation  values  of 
Pennsylvania  lands  found  unsuited 
to  economic  purposes  is  in  progress 
in  rugged  Carbon  County  where  a 
model  low-cost  organized  camping 
center  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  development  in  preparation 
for  its  first  occupancy  during  the 
summer  season. 

Hickory  Run  recreational  demon- 
stration area,  comprising  approxim- 
ately    13,000  acres,    is   one   of  five 
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similar  federal  reservations  in  the 
state  which  are  being  develo])ed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
United  States  I)e])artment  of  the  In- 
terior in  cooj)eration  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania l)e])artment  of  T'orests  and 
Waters.  Forty-one  coni])anion  areas, 
distributed  strategically  in  23  other 
states,  all  are  designed  to  show  the 
public  benefits  which  result  from 
transformation  of  deteriorating  acres 
into  "breathing  places"  for  Amer- 
icans, especially  children,  who  seek 
health  and  education  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  Major  em])hasis  is  placed  on 
j)rovision  of  rigorously  tested  facil- 
ities for  group  vacation  camping 
sites  to  be  made  available  to  non- 
profit civic,  welfare  and  religious 
organizations,  but  complementary 
developments  also  will  serve  the 
general  j)ublic  for  ))ienieking  and 
other  recreational  activities. 

Operations  began  at  Hickory  Run 
in  December,  1935,  with  relief  work- 
ers furnishing  the  man-))ower  re- 
quired for  the  slow  task  of  adaj)ting 
great  acreages  to  safe  and  con- 
venient use.  The  first  camping 
center,  subdivided  into  five  related 
"units"  in  accordance  with  approved 
methods  for  sustained  outdoor  ])ro- 
grams,  now  is  virtually  complete 
with  accommodations  in  place  for 
150  persons,  including  counselors 
and  other  staff  members.  The  struc- 
tures already  finished  embrace  40 
sleeping  cabins,  five  lodges,  a  crafts 
sho]),  nature  study  house,  recrea- 
tional building,  infirmary,  office  and 
quarters  for  the  staff.  Five  small 
washhouses,  a  central  hot  shower 
building  and  a  large  dining  hall- 
kitchen  are  in  the  final  stages  of  con- 
struction and  water  and  sanitation 
systems  are  being  installed.  Swim- 
ming will  be  available  in  a  concrete 
pool   now   being  built. 

A  second  camp,  consisting  of  four 


units  and  accommodating  120  ]H'r- 
sons,  is  under  development  in  an- 
other section  of  the  reservation  and 
is  exj)eeted  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy during  the  1939  season.  Its 
buildings  and  other  facilities  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  being 
established  at  the   first  center. 

Cam])ing  sites  in  all  federal 
demonstration  areas  arc  available  on 
a  rental  basis  to  organizations  which 
are  selected  and  certified  by  ad- 
visory committees  of  local  citizens 
who  contribute  their  services  witli- 
out  l)ay.  Twelve  residents  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Wvoniinu;  Vallev  com- 
munities  liave  formed  a  eonsidtirig 
grou])  for  Hickory  Run. 

Simultaneously  with  the  erection 
of  structures,  the  building  of  access 
roads  and  nature  trails  and  the 
establishment  of  other  physical  im- 
provements, work  crews  on  the  Car- 
bon County  lands  have  applied 
standard  conservation  measures  de- 
signed to  aid  in  restoring  the  area 
to  natural  conditions  favorable  to 
the  re-establishment  of  wild-life  in 
its  broader  sense,  i.e.,  vegetation, 
birds,  animals  and  fish.  Careful  fire 
prevention  activities  have  resulted 
in  steadv  increases  in  animal  and 
bird  life  with  gains  especially  notice- 
able among  the  eastern  green  herons, 
osprey,  black  ducks  and  wood  ducks. 
There  is  a  large  deer  population. 

Hickory  Run,  which  may  be 
reached  from  White  Haven,  Mauch 
Chunk  or  Weatherly,  will  serve  a 
portion  of  the  recreational  needs  of 
an  important  mining  and  industrial 
region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  50- 
mile  radius  which  embraces  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  2,000,000, 
including  the  cities  of  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton, 
Reading,   Easton,  and  Hazleton. 
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And  so,  in  the  latt-  afttrnoon  witli 
tlic  sliadows  l>t<^innin<i;  to  Ictijitiirn 
on  tlic  Ixaiitiful  Pennsylvania  hills, 
this  •••rou))  of  sttktrs  for  a  fiilltr 
and  hitttT  lift'  for  tvcryhody,  s('])ar- 
att'd.  \Vt'  would  say  that  the  })ur- 
))os('.  ins))irationaI  and  educational, 
had  hccn  fulfilled  to  a  satisfyini»; 
dcjiTt'i'.  Wv  hope  that  to  the  Head- 
ing (irou])  it  meant  more  than  head- 
aches and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and 
that  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
a  job  well  done  mav  he  theirs.  Thev 
have  the  thanks  and  congratidations 
of  the  whole  conference  on  their 
splendid  accomplishments  and  the 
praise  of  j)ark  minded  people  the 
countrv   over. 

K.  W.  C. 


HICKORY    RUN    RECREATIONAL 

DEMONSTRATION    AREA 

Ilrtiii    R.   Aw  THY 

Associate   Recreational   Planner 
Xational  Park  Service 

Estahlishment  of  facilities  to 
make  possible  a  demonstration  of 
the  recriation-conservation  vahu's  of 
Pennsylvania  lands  found  unsuited 
to  economic  ])urposes  is  in  pro<i;ress 
in  ru<»:<>('d  Carhon  County  where  a 
model  low-cost  orjrjinized  campinijj 
center  has  reached  an  advanced 
sta^-e  of  develo))ment  in  ])re))aration 
for  its  first  occupancy  during  the 
sunnner  season. 

Hickory  Hun  recreational  demon- 
stration area,  comprisinu;  ap})r()xini- 
atclv     l.'J.OOO   acres,     is    one    of   five 
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similar  federal  reservations  in  the 
state  M'hich  are  heinii;  developed  hy 
the  Xational  Park  Service  of  the 
L  nited  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  cooperation  with  the  Penn 
svlvania  Department  of  I'orests  and 
Waters.  I'orty-one  coni))anion  arias, 
distrihuted  strategically  in  'l'-\  other 
states,  all  are  desiuned  to  show  the 
puhlie  benefits  which  result  from 
transformation  of  deterioratin.<>  acres 
into  "breatliin<>'  places"  for  Amer- 
icans, especially  children,  who  seek 
health  and  education  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  Major  emphasis  is  ))Iaced  on 
])rovision  of  rigorously  tested  facil- 
ities for  group  vacation  eanipin<»,' 
sites  to  be  madt'  available  to  j)on- 
proHt  civic,  welfare  and  religious 
(;rganizatior)s,  but  eoujplementary 
developments  also  will  serve  the 
general  public  for  pieniekitig  ajid 
other   recreational    activities. 

Operations  began  at  Hickory  Hun 
in  December,  11).'J5,  with  relief  work- 
ers furnishing  the  manpower  re 
fjuircd  for  the  slow  task  of  a(ia])ting' 
great  acreages  to  safe  and  con- 
venient use.  The  first  camping 
center,  subdivided  into  five  related 
"units"  in  accordance  with  ap))roved 
methods  for  sustained  outdoor  pro- 
grams, now  is  virtually  complete 
with  accommodations  in  ])lace  for 
150  ])ersons,  including  counsi'lors 
and  other  staff"  members.  The  struc- 
tures already  finished  embrace  10 
sleeping  cabins,  five  lodges,  a  crafts 
sho]),  nature  study  house,  recrea- 
tional l)uilding,  infirmary,  office  and 
cpiarters  for  the  staff.  Five  small 
washhouses.  a  central  hot  shower 
building  and  a  large  dining  ball- 
kitchen  are  in  the  final  stages  of  con- 
struction and  water  and  sanitation 
systems  are  being  installed.  Swim- 
ming will  be  available  in  a  concrete 
pool   now   being  built. 

A  second  camp,  consisting  of  four 


units  and  accounnodating'  12(5  per- 
sons, is  under  develoj)ment  in  an- 
other section  of  the  reservation  and 
is  exjX'cted  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy during  the  !!).'{})  season.  Its 
buildings  and  other  facilities  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  being' 
established  at   the   first   center. 

('am))ing  sites  in  all  federal 
demonstration  areas  are  available  on 
a  rental  basis  to  organizations  whieii 
are  stlected  and  ('(rtified  by  ad- 
visory committees  of  local  eiti/ens 
who  contribute  their  services  w  ith- 
(!ut  j)ay.  Twehf  rt  sidents  of  W'ilkes- 
Harre  and  Wyimiing*  \'alley  com- 
munities have  formed  a  consultiu"; 
group  for  Hickory   iiun. 

Simultaneously  with  the  erection 
of  structures,  the  building  of  access 
roads  and  nature  trails  and  the 
establishment  of  other  )>hysical  im- 
))rovements,  work  crews  on  the  Car- 
bon County  lands  have  applied 
standard  conservation  measures  de- 
signed to  aid  in  restoring  tlu-  area 
to  natural  conditions  favor.able  to 
the  re-establishment  of  wild-life  in 
its  broader  sense,  i.e..  vegetation, 
birds,  animals  and  fish.  Careful  fire 
|)revention  activities  have  resulted 
in  steady  increases  in  animal  and 
bird  life  with  gains  especially  notice- 
able among  the  eastern  green  herons, 
osprey,  black  ducks  and  wood  ducks. 
There  is  a  large  deer  ))opulation. 

Hickory  Run,  which  may  be 
reached  from  White  Haven,  Mauch 
Chunk  or  Weatherly,  will  serve  a 
portion  of  the  recreational  needs  of 
an  im[)ortant  mining  and  industrial 
region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  50- 
mile  radius  which  embraces  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  2.000,000. 
including  the  cities  of  Allentown, 
Hethlehem.  Wilkes-Barre,  Seranton, 
Reading,   Easton,  and   Hazleton. 
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Although  purchased  with  federal 
funds,  the  area  is  intended  for  in- 
clusion, upon  completion  of  develop- 
ment, among  s  t  a  t  e-administered 
properties.  Like  the  other  1-5  demon- 
stration reservations,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  classification  of  either 
national  or  state  parks  but  repre- 
sents, in  the  field  of  public  recrea- 
tion, a  new  develoj)ment  designed  to 
meet  in  part  the  growing  demand 
for  more  adequate  lands  and  facil- 
ities where  men,  women  and  children 
of  ])o])ulous  urban  regions  may  ob- 
tain, with  a  minimum  financial  out- 
lay, the  benefits  of  curative  sunshine 
and  pure  air. 

The  four  other  recreational  demon- 
stration areas  under  development  in 
Pennsylvania  are  French  Creek, 
5,972  acres,  near  Birdsboro;  Blue 
Knob,  5,5(i5  acres  in  Bedford  and 
Blair  Counties  near  Pavia;  Laurel 
Hill,  4,025  acres  in  Somerset  County 
near  Trent;  and  Raccoon  Creek, 
5,0()()  acres  in  Beaver  Count v  near 
Beaver. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

By  Joseph  R.  Kendig,  Sec'y-Treas, 

Buck  tail   Trail   Ass'n. 

Private  enterprise  has  exploited 
the  natural  resources  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  white  settlers,  and  has 
given  little  thought  to  the  need  of 
preserving  historic  places,  develop- 
ing public  recreational  areas  and 
making  more  accessible  the  beautiful 
and  awe  inspiring  scenic  vistas  to 
be  found  everywhere. 

With  the  advent  of  the  bicycle 
and  later  the  automobile,  the  desire 
for  improved  highways  became  so 
strong  that  when  the  Sproul  high- 
way system  was  presented  to  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania  to  build  and 
maintain  State  highways,  between 
all  County  Seats,  the  plan  was  soon 
made  lawful  and  Pennsylvania  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  road  build- 
ing States  in  our  Union. 
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RUSTIC  BRIDGE— NATIONAL  PARKS  SERVICE 


Pennsylvania  has  built  and  main- 
tains today  30,000  miles  of  primary 
and  secondary  hard  surfaced  high- 
ways, and  has  a  continuing  program 
to  complete  and  build  many  miles  of 
additional  automobile  roads,  and  also 
C.  C.  C.  forestry  roads  throughout 
the  forestry  lands  of  the  State. 

When  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
State  were  lumbered  and  the  cut 
over  land  became  fire  infested  bar- 
rens, reforestation  by  the  State  was 
begun  and  only  on  State  owned  for- 
estry land,  is  it  predictable  that  a 
tree  may  grow  to  the  age  of  matur- 
ity, while  largely  with  the  private 
owners  of  the  cut  over  lands,  pre- 
vails the  thought  of  seeking  a  profit 
cutting  immatured  timber  some  time 
during  the  owner's  life,  a  span  of 
time  so  short,  that  it  defeats  the 
State's  chances  to  grow  within  its 
borders,  trees  to  supply  its  own  need 
for  lumber. 

The  holdings  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  certainly  be  increased 
to  not  less  than  5,000,000  acres. 

Today  the  effort  to  sell  the  State 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  through  advertising 
under  the  slogan  "Pennsylvania  has 
Everything"  is  broadening  and  with 
the  work  of  developing  and  land- 
scaping our  highways,  thus  tidying 
up  our  road  side  near  view  and  mak- 
ing our  historic  places  and  our  scenic 
vistas  more  accessible,  the  stage  is 
set  to  please  the  touring  public. 

The  work  of  re-forestation, 
especially  in  the  West  Branch  Val- 
ley of  Susquehanna  river,  the  region 
of  the  Bucktail  State  Park  and  sur- 
rounding pleasure  lands,  will  pro- 
vide tourists  or  campers  many  in- 
teresting roads  to  travel,  places  to 
camp,  areas  to  explore  nnd  tlie  in- 
numerable scenic  vistas  to  enjoy, 
•ireas  such  as  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge 
near  Wellsboro,  the  Hyner  River- 
view,  towering   1200   feet,   overlook- 


ing the  river's  northernmost  bend, 
near  Renovo  and  the  Cherry  Spring 
vista  on  the  Coudersport  Pike. 

The  drive  through  the  park  ex- 
tending along  higliway  route  No. 
120  from  Lock  Haven  through 
Renovo  to  Emporium  and  many 
scenic  panoramic  roads  leading  off 
the  park  road  to  the  distant  border 
lands,  takes  you  through  the  largest 
State  owned  forest  region,  replete 
with  the  wildest  and  most  gorgeous 
mountain  scenery,  quite  satisfying 
to  your  spirit  of  wanderlust. 

STATE  PARKS  AND  STATE  PARK 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PENNA. 

Markley    Stevenson 

PART  II 

(Continued  from  March   issue) 
Places  of  Scenic,  Historic,  Scientific, 
or   Wild    Life    Interest — Where  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  a  place  or  struc- 
ture having  scenic,  historic,  scientific, 
or  wild  life  value  is  clearly   proved 
the  desirability  of  preserving  it  for 
the    benefit     and    enjoyment   of  the 
people  for  all  time  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.    Whether   an   area   or   struc- 
ture, the  interest  in  which  is  derived 
solely    from    one    of    these    values, 
should    properly    be    included    in    a 
State  Park  is  often  questionable  and 
depends  largely  upon  whether  suffi- 
cient recreational  and  locational  val- 
ues of  the  types  which  a  State  Park 
should   possess    are   present   or   may- 
be included  within  the  area.    Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  almost  al- 
ways be  best  to  exclude   such   areas 
or  structures  from  State  Park  classi- 
fication  because  unless  it  offers   o])- 
portunities  for  the  often  repeated  en- 
joyment  of   simple   pleasures    in   an 
environment    essentially     natural   in 
character,    it    is    not    justified  as  a 
State  Park.    The  ability  of  a  recrea- 
tion place  to  arouse  a  desire  to  re- 
turn frequently  to  enjoy  everything 
it  has  to  offer  is  the  supreme  test  of 
its   value. 
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Althoii^li  purchased  witli  federal 
fiiiids,  tlif  area  is  iutcndtd  for  in- 
clusion, upon  completion  of  dcvclop- 
nuiil,  aiiion^  s  t  a  t  e-athiiinistcrcd 
properties.  Like  tlie  other  1-5  demon- 
stration reservations,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  classification  of  either 
national  or  state  parks  hut  rei)re- 
scnts,  in  the  field  of  ])ul)lic  recrea- 
tion, a  new  (hveloi)ment  designed  to 
meet  in  part  the  j»rowin«>-  demand 
for  more  ade(|uate  lands  and  facil- 
ities where  men,  women  and  children 
of  p()|)ulous  urhan  re<ii()ns  may  oh- 
tain,  with  a  mininnnn  financial  out- 
lay, the  l)enefits  of  curative  sunshine 
an<l  pure  air. 

The  four  other  recreational  demon- 
stration areas  under  development  in 
l*ennsylvania  are  French  (reck, 
5.f)72  acres,  near  Hirdshoro;  Blue 
Knoh,  5,5()5  acres  in  Bedford  and 
Blair  Counties  near  Pavia ;  Laurel 
Hill,  1,025  acres  in  Somerset  County 
near  Trent;  and  Raccoon  Creek, 
/),()(>()  acres  in  Beaver  Countv  near 
Beaver. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

By  JosKiMi  R.  Kkxdk;,  Scc'y-Treas. 

Ihtckiail    Trail   Ass'n. 

Private  enterprise  has  exploited 
the  natural  resources  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  white  settlers,  and  has 
jiiven  little  thought  to  the  need  of 
])reserving  historic  ])laces,  develop- 
'u\\y  |)ul)lic  recreational  areas  and 
making  more  accessible  the  beautiful 
and  awe  inspiring  scenic  vistas  to 
l)e  found  everywhere. 

With  the  advent  of  the  bicycle 
and  later  the  automobile,  the  desire 
for  improved  highways  became  so 
strong  that  when  the  Sproul  high- 
way system  was  ])resented  to  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania  to  build  and 
maintain  State  highways,  between 
all  County  Seats,  the  plan  was  soon 
made  lawful  and  Pennsylvania  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  road  build- 
inji'  States  in  our  Union. 
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Pennsylvania  has  built  and  main- 
tains today  .*}(),()()()  miles  of  i)riniarv 
and  secondary  hard  surfaced  hiah- 
ways,  and  has  a  continuing  prograin 
to  complete  and  build  many  miles  of 
additional  automobile  roads,  and  also 
C.  C.  C.  forestry  roads  throuiihout 
the  forestry  lands  of  the  wState. 

When  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
State  were  luml)ered  and  the  cut 
over  land  became  fire  infested  bar- 
rens, reforestation  by  the  State  was 
begun  and  only  on  State  owned  for- 
estry land,  is  it  predictable  that  a 
tree  may  grow  to  the  age  of  matur- 
ity, while  largely  with  the  private 
owners  of  the  cut  over  lands,  pre- 
vails the  thought  of  seeking  a  jjrofit 
cutting  innnatured  timber  some  time 
during  the  owner's  life,  a  si)an  of 
time  so  short,  tliat  it  defeats  the 
State's  chances  to  grow  within  its 
borders,  trees  to  sui)ply  its  own  need 
for   lumber. 

The  holdings  of  the  Connnon- 
wealth  should  certainly  be  increased 
to  not  less  than  5,00(),()0()  acres. 

Today  the  effort  to  sell  the  State 
to  the  j)eople  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States,  through  advertising 
under  the  slogan  "Pennsylvania  has 
Lverything"  is  broadening  and  with 
the  work  of  develoi)ing  and  land- 
scaping our  liighways,  thus  tidying 
lip  our  road  side  near  view  and  mak- 
ing our  historic  places  and  our  scenic 
vistas  more  accessible,  the  stage  is 
set  to  please  the  touring  public. 

The  work  of  re-forestation, 
especially  in  the  West  Branch  \'al- 
ley  of  Sus(juehanna  river,  the  region 
'»f  the  Bucktail  State  Park  and  sur- 
rounding |)leasure  lands,  will  pro- 
vide tourists  or  campers  many  in- 
teresting roads  to  travel,  places  to 
camp,  areas  to  explore  and  the  in- 
numerable scenic  vistas  to  enjoy, 
ireas  such  as  the  Pine  Creek  (iorge 
near  Wellsboro,  the  Hyner  Riy/'r- 
\iew,   towering    1200   feJt,   overlook- 


ing the  river's  northernmost  bend, 
near  Renovo  and  the  Cherry  Spring 
vista  on  the  Coudersport  Pike. 

The  drive  through  the  park  ex- 
tending along  higliway  route  No. 
120  from  Lock  Haven  through 
Renovo  to  Emporium  and  many 
scenic  panoramic  roads  leading  off 
the  park  road  to  the  distant  [)or(ler 
lands,  takes  you  througli  the  largest 
State  owned  forest  region,  replete 
with  the  wildest  and  most  gorgeous 
mountain  scenery,  quite  satisfying 
to  your  spirit  of  wanderlust. 

STATE  PARKS  AND  STATE  PARK 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PENNA. 

Mahklky    Stkvkxson 

PART  II 

(Continued  from    March    issue) 
Places  of  Scenic,  Historic,  Scientific, 
or   Wild    Life    Interest — Where   the 
intrinsic  interest  of  a  place  or  struc- 
ture having  scenic,  historic,  scientific, 
or  wild  life   value   is  clearly   ])r()ve(i 
the  desiral)ility  of  preserving  it   for 
the     benefit     and     enjoyment   of   the 
])eo])le   for  all   time   cannot   be  ques- 
tioned.    Whether    an    area    or    struc- 
ture, the  interest  in  which  is  derived 
solely     from     one     of     these     values, 
should    i)roperly    be    included    in    a 
State  Park  is  often  questionable  and 
depends   largely   upon   whether   suffi- 
cient recreational  and  locational  val- 
ues of  the  types  which  a  State   Park 
should    ])ossess    are    present    or    may 
be  included  within  the  area.     Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  ahnost  al- 
ways  be  best  to  exclude   such   areas 
or  structures  from  State  Park  classi- 
fication   because   unless   it   offers    op- 
l)()rtunities  for  the  often  repeated  en- 
joyment   of   simple    pleasures    in    an 
environment     essentially     natural    in 
character,    it     is    not    justified   as   a 
State  Park.    The  ability  of  a  recrea- 
tion  ])lace   to  arouse   a   desire  to   re- 
turn  fretnientlv  to  enjoy  evervthinir 
it  has  to  offer  is  the  supreme  test  of 
its   value. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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In  this  instance  scenic  value  refers 
to  tlie  pleasure  derived  from  an  out- 
standinu-   view,   a   series   of   views,   a 
panorama,    or    from     viewing    some 
sinf^le  object,  natural   or   otlierwise; 
as    distinouished    from    tlie    i)leasure 
derived  from  a  landscai)e  wiiieh  may 
or  may  not  include  spectacular  views. 
The    former    may    rivet    the    interest 
and  attention  for  a  short  period  but 
one  soon  tires  of  lookinii  and  unless 
there  are  other  substantial  recreation 
values,    such    i)laces    are    visited    for 
very  brief  periods  only  and  once  the 
view  has  been  seen,  the  visit  may  not 
be  repeated  for  years,  if  ever  again. 
Tyi)ical  of  such  places  are  mountain 
tops,    gorges,    and   waterfalls.     The 
effect  of  one  good  look  from  the  top 
of    Mt.    Washington    or    at    Niagara 
Falls,  will  last  a  long  time  and  since, 
at  eitlier  place,  there  is  little  else  to 
do,  tlie  visitor  soon  leaves  and  is  not 
likely  to  return  unless  it  be  to  make 
another  brief  visit  at  some  other  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  places   of  historic 
or    scientific    interest,    this-one-visit- 
will-last-a-lifetime    attitude    is    even 
more    marked    and,    on    the    whole, 
seems  justified.     In  neither  is  there 
likely  to  exist  any  park  value  other 
than,  perhaps,  a  pleasant  landscape 
and  often  such  natural  beauty  as  the 
latter  may  possess  is  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  presence  of  incongruous 
monuments,  "restorations,"  etc.,  par- 
ticularly  in   the  case  of   battlefields 
or  other  places  of  military  interest. 
A  good  rule   to   follow   witli   regard 
to    such    might    be     stated   as:     No 
memorial   structure   where   a    simple 
monument  will  serve  the  purpose,  no 
monument    where  a   simple    marker 
will  suffice,  and  no  "restorations"  or 
facsimiles   where  anything  else  will 
do  or  where    the    authenticity    and 
unique  historic  or  scientific  value  of 
such  a  structure    in    the    particular 
location  cannot  be  amply  justified. 


Places  in  which  the  wild  life  is  the 
sole  justifying  value,  and  where  this 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  in- 
teresting ami  at  tlie  same  time  not 
harmful  to  th.e  i)ublic,  and  not  mere- 
ly a  game  refuge  or  breeding  ground, 
may  be  preserved  for  this  value 
alone.  Such  cases  would  be  rare. 
Commonlv,  it  will  probably  be  equal- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  wild  life  and 
to  the  i)ublic  if  the  former  is  en- 
eouraged  to  inhabit  the  State  Parks. 
In  this  way  each  would  gain,  the 
wild  life  would  be  completely  i)ro- 
tected  at  all  times  and  the  over- 
whelming projmrtion  of  people  wIjo 
visit  the  State  Parks  for  other  pur- 
poses could  not  fail  to  learn  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  beauty  and 
value  of  our  wild  life. 

The  chief  criteria  for  determining 
what  areas  should  be  included  in  a 
eomprehensive  State  Park  system 
appear  to  be  these: 

1.  They  should  possess  conspic- 
uous scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources. In  view  of  their  great  and 
increasing  social  value  unusual  re- 
creational resources  may  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  conspicuous  scenic 
beauty. 

2.  They  should  be  characterized 
by  scenic  and  recreational  resources 
of  kinds  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
preserved  and  developed  for  enjoy- 
ment by  the  public  of  this  and  future 
generations  under  private  ownership, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  attract  and  interest  people  from 
distant  parts  of  the  State. 

3.  They  should  be  sufficient  in 
number,  extent  and  character  to  meet 
the  prospective  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  kinds  of  enjoyment  which 
they  can  provide,  and  which  cannot 
or  will  not  be  supplied  by  such  other 
means  as  local  parks,  county  parks, 
State  Forests,  National  Parks  and 
Forests,  and  the  use  of  scenic  high- 
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1.      They  should  be  geograi)hically 
distributed   with   a   view  to   securing 
a  wide  and  representative  variety  of 
types  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and 
at  the  same  time  making   a   reason- 
able    assortment   of   them    equitably 
and   easily    accessible   to  the    people 
in  each  part  of  the  State,  notably  the 
large  urban  and  metropolitan  popu- 
lations whose  need  for  them  is  great- 
er than  that  of  the  rural  or  small- 
community     population.     "Equitably 
accessible"  in  respect  to  State  Parks 
obviously  does  not  mean  that  if  one 
community  has  a  State  Park  witliin 
a   half   an   hour's    ride,   every   other 
community  should  have  one  equally 
near.    A  State  Park   System  cannot 
be  laid  out  on  that  scale  of  accessi- 
bility.   It  means  more  nearly  that  a 
fair     assortment     of     State      Parks 
sliould    be   within    reach   of    half  a 
day's   travel,  or  less,  by  automobile 
)f  any  considerable  body  of  popula- 


wavs. 


tion. 


The  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
with  respect  to  desirable  State  Park 
sites  are  plentiful  and  varied.  In 
contrast  to  the  monotonous  landsca])e 
of  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
wide  range  of  topography  in  Penn- 
sylvania presents  opportunities  for 
the  creation  of  a  State  Park  System 
which  may  include  typical  examples 
of  such  widely  divergent  types  of 
landscape  as  flat  tidal  river  shores, 
narrow,  steep-sided  valleys  and 
mountains,  glacial  waterfalls  and 
ponds,  and  Great  Lake  beaches. 

Water,  in  one  or  more  of  its  forms, 
is  without  doubt  the  iipst  interest- 
ing element  in  the  landscape.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  highly 
prized  recreational  resource.  A  State 
Park  without  some  useable  water 
feature  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  wherever 
possible.  State  Park  sites  should  in- 
clude water  resources  in  excess  of 
those  required  for  drinking  and  sani- 
tary purposes. 
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In  this  instaiicf  sct-nic  value  rclVrs 
to  the  pleasure  derived  from  an  out- 
standinu'  view,  a  series  of  views,  a 
panorama,  or  from  viewino-  some 
sin<ii,-  ohjeet.  natural  or  otiurwise; 
.-.s  ''distit.iiuislied  from  tlu'  pleasure 
derived  Irom  a  landseape  \\  liieli  uiay 
or  may  not  inelutle  speetaeular  views. 
The  former  uiay  rivet  the  interest 
and  attention  for  a  short  period  hut 
ono  soon  tires  of  lookin.u'  ami  unless 
there  are  other  sul)stantial  recreation 
values,  sueh  plaees  are  visited  for 
v.ry  hrief  periods  only  and  onee  the 
view  has  heen  seen,  the  visit  may  not 
h(  r(  peated  for  years,  if  ever  aj-ajn. 
'I'ypieal  of  sueh  plaees  are  mountain 
tops,  ixorixrs.  and  waterfalls.  The 
tdfeet  of  o»U'  liood  look  from  the  to]) 
of  Mt.  Washint'ton  or  at  Niagara 
Falls,  will  last  a  lonji'  tinu-  and  sinee. 
at  either  i)laee.  there  is  little  else  to 
do.  the  visitor  soon  leaves  and  is  not 
liU(  ly  to  return  unless  it  he  to  maki' 
another  hrief  visit  at  some  other  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

In    the  case   of   i)laces   of   historic 
or    scientific    interest,    this-one-visit- 
will  last-a-lifetime    attitude    is    even 
more     marked     and.    on     the     whole, 
seems  justified.     In   neither   is  there 
likely  to  exist  any   park  value  other 
than,  ])erhai)s.  a  ])leasant  landsca))e 
and  often  such  natural  heauty  as  the 
latter  may  possess  is  seriously  dam- 
aired  l)v  the  presence  of  incon«rruous 
monuments,  "restorations,"  etc..  ])ar- 
ticularly   in    the   case   of   battlefields 
or  other  places  of  military   interest. 
A    uood   rule   to    follow   with    rej^ard 
to    such     mijrht     be     stated    as:     No 
nuiuorial    structure    where    a    sini])le 
monument  will  serve  the  purpose,  no 
monument     where    a   simple     marker 
will  suffice,  and  no  "restorations"  or 
facsimiles   where   anything   else   will 
do  or   where     the     authenticity    and 
unique  historic  or  scientific  value  of 
such   a   structure     in    the     ])articular 
location  cannot  be  amply  justified. 


Places  in  which  the  wild  life  is  the 
sole  justify ino-  value,  and  where  this 
is  of  such*  a  character  as  to  be  in- 
terestinji  and  at  the  mnw  time  not 
harmful  to  the  i)ublic.  and  not  mere- 
Iv  a  o-ame  refuge  or  breeding  ground, 
n'iay"h(  i)reserved  for  this  value 
alone.  Such  cases  would  be  rare, 
("onnnonly.  it  will  probably  be  ecjual- 
ly  satisfactory  to  the  wild  life  aiul 
to  the  public  if  the  fornur  is  en- 
couraged to  inhabit  the  State  Parks. 
In  this  way  each  would  gain,  the 
wild  life  would  be  comi)letely  l)ro- 
teeted  at  all  tinu's  and  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  ])eople  who 
visit  the  State  Parks  for  other  i)ur- 
pcses  could  not  fail  to  learn  to  ap- 
j)reciate  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and 
value  of  <mr  wild  life. 

The  chief  criteria  for  determining 
what  areas  should  be  included  in  a 
comi)reliensive  State  Park  system 
a])pear  to  be  these: 

1.  They  should  ])ossess  cons])ic- 
uous  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
sources. In  view  of  their  great  and 
increasing  social  value  uruisual  re- 
creational resources  !nay  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  conspicuous  scenic 
beauty. 

2.  They  slu)uld  be  characterized 
by  scenic'  and  recreational  resources 
of  kin(!s  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
preserved  and  develo])ed  for  enjoy- 
ment by  the  i)ublic  of  this  and  future 
generations  under  private  ownership, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  attract  and  interest  ])eoi)le  from 
distant  parts  of  the  State. 

3.  They  should  be  sufficient  in 
number,  extent  and  character  to  meet 
the  i)rospeetive  demands  of  the  ])ec>- 
])le  for  the  kinds  of  enjoyment  which 
they  can  j)rovide,  and  which  cannot 
or  will  not  be  supi)lied  by  such  other 
means  as  local  i)arks,  county  ])arks, 
State  Forests,  National  Parks  and 
Forests,  and  the  use  of  scenic  high- 
ways. 
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I.      They  should  be  geographically 
distributed    with   a    view   to   securin«»- 
a  wi(h'  and  representative  variety  of 
types  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and 
at  the   same   time   making   a    reason- 
able    assortment   of   them     eipiitably 
:ind   easily    accessible    to   tiie    ju'oplc 
in  each  part  of  the  State,  notably  the 
large  urban  and  metropolitan   j)()pii- 
lations  whose  need  for  them  is  great- 
er than   that   of  the   rural   or   small- 
eonnnunity     population.     "Ecpiitably 
accessible"  in  respect  to  State  Parks 
obviously  does  not  mean  that  if  one 
<'ommunity  has  a  State    Park  within 
a    half    an    hour's    ride,    every    other 
••ommunity  should   have  one   equally 
near.    A   State   Park   System   cannot 
he  laid  out  on  that  scale  of  accessi- 
hility.    It  means  more  nearly  that  a 
fair     assortment     of     State      Parks 
diould     be   >vithin     reach    of     half   a 
day's   travel,  or  less,  by   automobile 
•'f  any  considerable  body  of  popula- 
tion. 


The  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
with  resj)ect  to  desirable  State  Park 
sites  are  i)lentiful  and  varied.  In 
contrast  to  the  monotonous  landscape 
of  many  i)arts  of  the  country,  the 
wide  range  of  topograi)hy  in  Penn- 
sylvania presents  opportunities  for 
the  creation  of  a  State  Park  System 
which  may  include  ty])ical  examples 
of  such  ^videly  divergent  types  of 
landscajx'  as  flat  tidal  river  shores, 
narrow,  steep-sided  valleys  and 
mountains,  glacial  waterfalls  and 
ponds,  and  Great  I>ake  beaches. 

Water,  in  one  or  more  of  its  forms, 
is    without   doubt   the   u\ost   interest- 
ing element  in  the   landscape.     It   is 
unquestionably      the      most      highly 
I)rized  recreational  resource.    A  State 
Park    without    some    useable    water 
feature   is   at    a   great   disadvantage. 
Therefore,  it   follows   that   wherever 
l)ossible.  State  Park  sites  should  in- 
clude   water    resources    in    excess    of 
those  required  for  drinking  and  sani- 
tary purposes. 
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Altlioiif^l)      Pennsylvania     lias    no 
ocean  frontage,  no  large  lakes  (with 
the  exception  of  two  reservoirs),  and 
only  a  conii)aratively  short  frontage 
on  one  of  the  Cireat  Lakes,  there  are 
several  large  and  many  small  rivers 
and  a  state-wide  network  of  creeks 
and  small  streams,  and  i)articularly 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
a  very  large  numher  of  small  lakes 
and   ponds,   some  the   natural   result 
of  glacial  action,  some  artificial,  and 
some  a  combination  of  the  two.    The 
potential  water  resources  are  ami)le 
and   pleasantly   varied   in   character. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
development    of     industry    and     the 
mineral      resources      of      the      State 
which,      in      turn,      have       brought 
about   the    concentration    of    popula- 
tion,   where    State   Parks    are  most 
urgently  needed  these  resources  are, 
generally  speaking,  most  })olluted  by 
industrial     and    mining    wastes   and 
sewage.     It   is    probably    true    that 
there     remain     sufficient     unpolluted 
water   resources   to  meet  the   imme- 
diate   need   but     these   are     rapidly 
diminishing   and   the   possibilities   in 
this    regard    are    at    present   trifling 
compared   with  what  they  would  be 
were  the  ])()llution  removed  from  our 
rivers  and  streams.    Of  almost  equal 
importance    from   the   standpoint   of 
their  use   as   a   park  resource  is  the 
prevention  of  the  silting  of  the  beds 
of    watercourses    with    the    resultant 
repeated  flooding  of  the  surrounding 
territory  at  certain  times.    Also  the 
control  of  streams  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant  minimum   flow,   to   prevent   an 
excessively  rajjid  run-off  and  a  con- 
sequent   complete    disappearance    of 
the  stream  during  the  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  most  valuable  as   a 
recreational  resource. 

Since  water  resources  are  of  such 
great  value,  the  problems  of  })ollu- 
tion   removial,  flood  control  and   soil 


erosion  control  are  closely  associated 
with  State  Parks.  The  successful 
solution  of  any  one  of  these  will  open 
many  splendid  opportunities  while 
the  successful  solution  of  all  of  them 
will  increase  the  potential  State 
Park  land  manifold  and  permit  the 
creation,  particularly  in  certain  parts 
of  the  State,  of  parks  having  much 
greater  scenic  and  recreational  value 
than  is  possible  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

(To   be   continued) 
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South  Carolina 

At  our  1987  annual  meeting  held 
at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Smith,  State  Forester  of  South 
Carolina  presented  the  State  Park 
Program  for  South  Carolina. 

With  a  population  of  only  one  and 
three  fourths  million  (less  than  that 
of  Philadelphia),  with  a  per  capita 
wealth  of  only  $1593  as  compared 
with  $34.00  for  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
population  of  only  57  persons  per 
square  mile  as  compared  with  214 
in  our  commonwealth,  with  80%  of 
her  population  rural  and  only  nine 
towns  of  over  10,000,  and  with 
natural  beauty  on  all  sides,  it  might 
well  be  questioned  whether  she 
needed  a   State   Park   system  at  all. 

However  in  contrast  with  the 
short  sightedness  of  Pennsylvania, 
she  has  looked  ahead  and  planned 
for  the  future,  for  the  days  when 
with  a  greater  population  she  will 
still  have  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion her  coastal  beaches  and  her 
forest  and  stream  areas. 
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Altliou^li      Pennsylvania      i>as    no 
ocean  frontage,  no  lar^e  lakes   (witli 
the  exception  of  two  reservoirs),  and 
„nlv  a  eoinparatively  short  frontage 
„n  one  of  tiie  (.reat  Lakes,  there  are 
several   laro'e  and  many  small   rivers 
and  a   state- wide   network  of  creeks 
and  small   streams,  and   particularly 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
a   very    larj^-e    number  of   small    lakes 
and   ponds,   some   the   natural    result 
of  o-lacial  action,  some  artificial,  and 
some  a  combination  of  the  two.    The 
potential    water   resources  are   am))lc 
and   pleasantly   varied    in    character. 
At    the    same    time    it    is    most    unfor- 
tunate that,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
development     of     industry     and     the 
mineral      resources      of      the      State 
which,       in       turn.       have       hrouoht 
ahout    the    concentration    of    l)opula- 
tion,     where     State    Parks     are    most 
ur.iicntly  needed  these  resources  arc, 
o-inerally  speakinu;.  most  ))olluted  hy 
industrial     and    mining-     wastes   and 
sewage.     It    is     ])rol)al)ly     true     that 
there     remain     sutiicient     unimlluted 
water    resources    to    meet   the    imme- 
diate    need    hut     these    are     rapidly 
diminishino-   and   the    possibilities    in 
this    regard    are    at    ])rcscnt    triHini»- 
compared   with   what  they   would   l)c 
were  the  ])ollution  removed  from  our 
rivers  and  streams.    Of  almost  ecpial 
ini))ortance    from    the    standpoint    of 
their   use  as   a    i)ark   resource   is   the 
prevention  of  the  siltino;  of  the  beds 
of    watercourses    with    the    resultant 
repeated  Hoodinji:  of  the  surroundin.u- 
territory  at  .certain  times.    Also   the 
control  of  streams  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant   minimum    flow,   to    ))revent    an 
excessively   rapid  run-ott'  and  a  con- 
setpient    coni])lete    disapi)earance    of 
tile  stream  durinii;  the  season  of  the 
vear   when    it   is   most   valuable   as   a 
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recreational   resource. 

Since  water  resources  are  of  such 
great  value,  the  ])roblems  of  ])()llu- 
tion   removal,   flood   control    and    soil 


erosion  control  are  closely  associated 
with  State  Parks.  The  successful 
solution  of  any  one  of  these  will  open 
many  splendid  o}>i)ortunities  while 
the  successful  solution  of  all  of  them 
will  increase  the  potential  State 
Park  land  manifold  and  ])erniit  the 
creation,  particularly  in  certain  ])arts 
of  the  State,  of  parks  havino-  much 
<rreater  scenic  and  recreational  value 
than  is  possible  under  existing-  con- 
ditions. 

(To   he    continued) 


South   Carolina 

At  our  H).'J7  annual  meetini>-  held 
at  Swarthnu)re,  Pa.,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Smith.  State  Forester  of  South 
Carolina  presented  the  State  Park 
Program   for  South   Carolina. 

With  a  i)opulation  of  only  one  and 
three  fourths  million  (less  than  that 
of  Philadelphia),  with  a  per  cai)ita 
wealth  of  only  .^1593  as  compared 
with  '^^\W0  for  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
population  of  only  57  ])ersons  per 
scpiare  mile  as  com])ared  with  2  U 
in  our  conunonwealth,  with  80'  i_  oi 
her  p()i)ulation  rural  and  only  mne 
towns  of  over  10,000,  and  with 
natural  beauty  on  all  sides,  it  mioht 
well  be  (piestioned  whether  she 
needed  a   State    Park   system   at   all. 

However  in  contrast  witb  tbe 
short  sightedness  of  Pennsylvania, 
she  has  looked  ahead  and  ])lanned 
for  the  future,  for  the  days  when 
with  a  greater  ])opulation  she  will 
still  have  in  a  hioh  state  of  ])resrrva- 
tion  her  coastal  beaches  and  her 
forest  and  stream  areas. 
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South  Carolina  lias  also  realized 
tilt!  need  for  liigii  standards  in  tlu- 
operation  of  all  rtcrtational  units — 
])ul)li('  and  coinmercial.  Organized 
reereation  under  eapahle  supervision 
is  right  now  needed  more  than  ever 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing- 
hours  of  leisure. 

South  Carolina  ])arks  number 
twelve,  if  we  include  State  Forest 
areas  and  recreational  demonstration 
areas,  and  the  total  area  is  a])prox- 
imatelv  .'J(),000  acres.  Thev  extend 
from  the  sea  shore  to  the  mountains ; 
they  include  the  Palmetto,  Yucca 
and  Yaupon  growth  of  the  semi'- 
tropical  low  country  to  the  white 
])ine,  hemlock  areas  of  the  A|)pala- 
chian  Mountains.  Thev  extend  from 
sea  level,  the  lowest  point  in  the 
State,  to  the  mountains  and  include 
Pinnacle  Mountain,  which,  at  a  StOO 
foot  elevation,  re])resents  the  highest 
mountain  in  South  Carolina.  Thev 
vary  in  size  from  320  acres,  which 
include  a  half  mile  of  splendid  ocean 
beach,  to  2800  acres  of  State  owned 
])roperty  and  6000  acres  in  the  re- 
creational demonstration  area.  In 
general,  the  areas  are  one  hundred 
miles  apart,  although  this  has  been 
violated  in  the  mountains  in  the  vic- 
inity of  the  least  densely  po])ulated 
area. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  why 
South  Carolina  has  so  many  })arks 
in  view  of  her  financial  situation, 
and  the  answer  is  that  it  is  their 
financial  situation  whicii  makes 
necessary  the  greater  distribution  of 
parks.  When  one  has  but  'fl.57  to 
spend  for  amusement  and  when  one 
has  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
only  $250.00,  one  does  not  include 
within  his  budget  trips  to  areas 
which  will  consume  anv  considerable 
quantity  of  gasoline. 


Thev  have  tried  to  make  their 
parks  available  to  all  the  ])eople,  to 
the  tenant  farmer  and  his  dozen  kids 
and  his  .model  T  Ford,  to  the  club 
women  with  their  love  for  history 
and  flora  and  fauna,  to  the  organ- 
ized study  groui)s,  to  the  farm  wo- 
men, to  all  classes,  and  today  their 
j)arks  are  available  to  them. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises 
of  how  they  are  going  to  render  such 
a  service,  how  are  they  to  be  fi- 
nanced. This  year  they  are  going 
to  spend  approximately  $35,000.00 
upon  the  operation  of  State  Parks. 
That  is  not  enough  money  to  proper- 
ly operate  an  entire  park  system 
when  the  time  comes  that  the  opera- 
tion job  is  theirs  alone. 

The  question  boiled  down,  resolves 
itself  to  this,  should  they  have  a 
limited  number  of  parks  maintained 
on  the  very  highest  standards  and 
accessible  to  but  a  few,  or  should 
they  have  a  larger  number  of  parks 
available  to  a  greater  number  at  a 
smaller  expense  operated  upon 
sliirhtlv  lower  standards?  Back  be- 
hind  the  State  Park  program  is 
a  program  of  conservation — human 
conservation — and  any  program 
with  that  foundation  which  does  not 
take  into  consideration  all  of  the 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  reach  its  goal.  If 
thev  were  to  assume  that  a  smaller 
number  of  parks  could  be  operated 
en  a  higher  standard,  they  would 
not  be  entirely  correct.  All  aside 
from  the  merits  of  the  State  Park 
program  is,  unfortunately,  the  neces- 
sity for  ])roviding  a  service  to  the 
constituents  of  those  who  make  the 
appropriation.  Whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  those  are  the  facts,  and  they 
in  the  South  must  recognize  the  fact 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  those 
individuals    must    be    satisfied. 
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JUST  ANOTHER  STRUCTURE  IN  A  RECREATIONAL  AREA 


In  a  countrv  where  water  recrea- 
tion  takes  highest  priority,  where 
red  bugs  and  chiggers  beset  the  path 
of  the  nature  lover  and  where  daily 
temperatures  for  weeks  at  a  time 
over  98  and  even  100,  make  activ- 
ity difficult  during  at  least  four 
hours  of  the  day,  they  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  water  recreation  is 
essential,  even  though  artificial  lakes 
be  necessary  to  })rovide  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
in  South  Carolina  that  the  State 
adopt  as  one  of  its  functions  simply 
tlie  o])eration  of  a  bathhouse,  but  if 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  a  bath- 
house,   even    though    it    be    ui)on    an 


artificial  lake,  they  can  attract  mul- 
titudes to  an  area  of  natural  beautv, 
if  thev  can  throw  them  into  contact 
with  natural  surroundings,  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  study  nature,  to 
observe  the  possibilities  of  properly 
supervised  crowds,  if  they  can, 
through  the  operation  of  bathhouses, 
increase  their  interest  in  the  great 
outdoors,  if  thev  can  teach  them  to 
hike  and  camp  and  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  outside  of  the  pool 
rooms  and  the  dance  halls,  if  they 
can  leave  them  with  some  construc- 
tive thought  as  to  the  better  use  of 
leisure  time,  then  they  feel  that  that 
function  is  one  entirely  ])roj)er  for 
tlie  State  and  Nation  and  that  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  do. 
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South  ('arolin.'i  lias  also  rralized 
the  need  for  lii^li  standards  in  the 
optration  of  all  rtcrtational  units — 
))ul)llc  and  connntrcial.  Orjiani/cd 
rtcrtation  under  capahK-  supervision 
is  right  now  needed  more  than  ever 
in  view  of  the  r.'ii)i(ily  inereasinji- 
liours   of  leisure. 

South  Carolina  |)arks  number 
twelve,  if  we  include  State  b'orest 
areas  and  recreational  demonstration 
areas,  and  the  total  area  is  approx- 
imately ;{().()()()  acres.  They  extend 
from  the  sea  shore  to  the  niountains; 
they  include  the  Palmetto.  Yucca 
and  ^'aupon  growth  of  the  semi- 
tropical  low  country  to  the  white 
])ine.  hendock  areas  of  the  Ap))ala- 
chian  Mountains.  They  extend  from 
sea  level,  the  lowest  point  in  the 
State,  to  the  mountains  and  include 
I'innacle  Mountain,  which,  at  a  .SKX) 
foot  elevation,  represents  the  hi«ilust 
mountain  in  South  Carolina.  They 
vary  in  size  from  .*J2()  acri's,  which 
include  a  half  mile  of  splendid  ocean 
heach.  to  2800  acres  of  State  owned 
|)ro|)erty  and  ()()()()  acres  in  the  re- 
creational demonstration  area.  In 
U^eneral.  the  areas  are  one  hundred 
miles  apart.  althou<»h  this  has  been 
violated  in  the  mountains  in  the  vic- 
inity of  the  least  densely  j)opulated 
area. 

The  (luestion  mav  arise  as  to  wliv 
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South  Carolitja  has  so  many  parks 
in  viiw  of  her  financial  situation, 
and  the  answer  is  that  it  is  their 
finaiuial  situation  which  makes 
necessary  the  orcater  distribution  of 
parks.  When  one  has  but  .tl.'">7  to 
spend  for  annisement  and  when  one 
has  a  total  aTinual  expenditure  of 
oidy  '^250. 00.  one  does  not  include 
within  his  budiict  tri))s  to  areas 
which  will  consume  anv  considerable 
(juantity  of  jiasoline. 


They  have  tried  to  make  their 
parks  available  to  all  the  people,  to 
the  tenant  farmer  and  his  dozen  kids 
and  his  model  T  Ford,  to  the  club 
women  with  their  love  for  history 
and  fiora  and  fauna,  to  the  organ- 
ized study  groups,  to  the  farm  wo- 
men, to  all  classes,  and  today  their 
parks  are  available  to  them. 

The  (juestion  then  naturally  arises 
of  how  they  are  going  to  render  sucli 
a  service,  how  are  they  to  be  fi- 
nanced. This  year  they  are  going 
to  s))end  a])proximately  .^'io.OOO.OO 
ui)()n  the  operation  of  State  Parks. 
That  is  not  enough  money  to  proi)er- 
ly  o])erate  an  entire  ])ark  system 
when  the  time  comes  that  tbe  opera- 
tion job  is  theirs  alone. 

The  (juestion  boiled  down,  resolves 
itself  to  this,  should  they  have  a 
limited  number  of  i)arks  maintained 
on  the  very  highest  standards  and 
accessible  to  but  a  few.  or  should 
they  have  a  larger  number  of  ])arks 
available  to  a  greater  number  at  a 
smaller  ex])ense  oi)erated  upon 
slightly  lower  standards?  Back  be- 
hind the  State  Park  program  is 
a  program  of  conservation — human 
conservation — and  anv  p  r  o  g  r  a  m 
with  that  foundation  which  does  not 
take  into  consideration  all  of  the 
people  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  my 
o])inion.  does  not  reach  its  goal.  If 
they  were  to  assume  that  a  smaller 
number  of  parks  could  be  operated 
en  a  higher  standard,  tbey  would 
net  be  entirely  correct.  All  aside 
from  the  merits  of  the  State  Park 
program  is,  unfortunately,  the  neces- 
sity for  ))r()viding  a  service  to  the 
constituents  of  those  who  make  the 
a|)propriation.  Whether  tlu'V  like  it 
or  not,  those  are  the  facts,  and  they 
in  the  South  must  recognize  the  fact 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  those 
individuals    must    be    satisfied. 
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JUST  ANOTHER  STRUCTURE  IN  A   RECREATIONAL  AREA 


In  a  country  where  water  recrea- 
tion takes  highest  priority,  where 
red  bugs  and  ehiggers  beset  the  path 
of  tbe  nature  lover  and  where  daily 
tem})eratures  for  weeks  at  a  time 
over  98  and  even  100,  make  activ- 
ity difficult  during  at  least  four 
hours  of  the  day,  they  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  water  recreation  is 
essential,  even  though  artificial  lakes 
be  necessary  to  i)rovide  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
in  South  Carolina  that  the  State 
adopt  as  one  of  its  functions  sim))lv 
the  operation  of  a  bathhouse,  but  if 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  a  batli- 
house,    even    though    it    be    upon    an 


artificial  lake,  they  can  attract  mul- 
titudes to  an  area  of  natural  beauty, 
if  thev  can  throw  them  into  contact 
with  natural  surroundings,  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  study  nature,  to 
observe  the  possibilities  of  properly 
supervised  crowds,  if  they  can, 
through  the  operation  of  bathhouses, 
increase  their  interest  in  the  ureat 
outdoors,  if  thev  can  teach  them  to 
hike  and  camp  and  to  si)en(l  their 
leisure  hours  outside  of  the  ])ool 
rooms  and  the  dance  halls,  if  thev 
can  leave  them  with  some  construc- 
tive thought  as  to  the  better  use  of 
Itisure  time,  then  they  feel  that  that 
function  is  one  entirely  proper  for 
the  State  and  Nation  and  that  is 
what  thev  are   trving  to  do. 
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Write  Dept.  34  for  your 

State  Map  in  color  and 

Touring  Guide  Book. 


The 

famed 
Motor 

Police — 

your 

guide 

in  Penna. 


You're  a  king  on  vacation  in  Penn- 
sylvania! Cool  lakes,  with  grand 
bathing  and  fishing,  great  rivers, 
bustling  resorts,  quiet  farms,  moun- 
tain retreats,  forest  camps,  tours  on 
great  scenic  highways  and  lovely 
byways,  historic  shrines  galore — 
they're  all  here,  awaiting  your 
pleasure!  You'll  be  welcomed  roy- 
ally and  dined  royally,  and  we  know 
you'll  say  *TU  be  back  again!" 


GEORGE  H.  EARLE 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 
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President   Penna.   Parks 


A  survey  of  the  State  Park  situa- 
tion  in  the  State  of  Penn.sylvania  lia.s 
been  ])re|)ared  by  a  recognized  ))ark 
authority  and  was  recently  submit- 
ted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Asso- 
ciation. The  findings  of  the  survey 
as  follows,  are  in  need  of  immediate 
and  definite  action : 

Judged  by  acce})ted  standards, 
Pennsylvania  does  not  ])ossess  one 
couiplete   first   class    State    Park. 

The  justifying  value  of  a  State 
Park  is  that  it  serves  a  great  social 
need  in  a  unique  way. 

State  Parks  are  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  a  well  organized  social  sys- 
tem. 

State  Parks  sui)plement  parks  of 
all   other  types. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  a 
factor  of  great  value  in  establishing 
a  system  of  State  Parks. 

» 

State  Parks  are  particularly  neces- 
sary  in   States   wherein   the   po))ula- 
tion    is    dominantly     urban    in    char 
acter. 

The  po])ulation  of  Pennsylvania 
is  ])eing  ra))idly  concentrated  in  a 
few   metropolitan   districts. 

At  ])resent  almost  eiglit  million 
out  of  the  total  ])0])ulation  of  ten 
million  peo))le  live  within  thirty  mile 
radii  of  the  centers  of  ten  metro- 
]iclitan   districts. 

As  a  consequence  80.0  per  cent  of 
the  peoi)le  are  being  ra])idly  de- 
prived of  ()])portunities  for  outdoor 
recreation  readily  accessible  to  their 
homes. 

To  meet  accepted  minimum  stand- 
ards. Pennsylvania  needs  a  total  of 
100.000  acres  of  State  Parks  and 
88.000  acres  of  this  should  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  population  in  the 
metropolitan    districts. 


Pennsylvania  possesses  ample  re- 
sources for  State  Parks,  both  as  to 
quality   and  distribution. 

The  removal  of  pollution  from  the 
streams  of  the  State  would  increase 
these   resources   enormously. 

State  Forest  land  is  not,  general- 
ly speaking,  adapted  to  State  Park 
use. 

Historic  and  scientific  monuments 
also,  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
adapted  to  State  Park  use. 

The  administration  of  State  Parks 
should  be  the  sole  function  of  the 
agency  charged  with  this  respons- 
ibility. 

Measured  in  terms  of  public  bene- 
fit, the  cost  of  a  State  Park  is  one 
of  the  least  expensive  of  jiublic 
works. 

A  complete  State  Park  system 
would  cost  less  than  half  as  much 
as  the  amount  sj)ent  during  one  year 
for  the  maintenance  alone  of  the 
State  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  hos])itals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  ac(|uiring  and  developing  a  com- 
})rehensive  State  Park  system  will 
be  between  $10,000,000  and  $15,- 
000,000. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Cbanv 
ber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwa- 
nis  Clubs  should  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Park  system  because  thou- 
sands  of  tourists  will  be  attracted  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  in 
turn  many  thousands  of  dollars  of 
out  of  State  funds  will  be  brought 
into  the   Commonwealth. 

It  is  also  evident  that  welfare  and 
charitable  organizations  should  be 
particularly  interested  because  State 
Parks  will  afford  recreational  facili- 
ties easily  accessible  to  the  metro- 
})olitan  districts,  satisfying  the  re- 
creational needs  of  those  in  the  low- 
er  income  bracket. 
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(iardcn  and  conservation  clubs 
should  he  particuh'irly  interested  he- 
cause  the  State  Parks  fulfill  prac- 
tically all  phases  of  conservation  in 
its  truest  sense  by  preserving  the 
scenic,  natural  and  wildlife  for  this 
and  future  generations  before  des- 
truction occurs. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

This  was  held  in  Harrisburg  on 
Thursday,  September  2{)th,  and  was 
very  well  attended  not  only  by  mem- 
bers but  also  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bogardus, 
Secretary  of  the  l)ei)artment  of 
f'orests  and  Waters,  and  Mr.  Eric 
Von  Hausswolff,  Chief  of  Planning 
and  Developing  of  the  Bureau  of 
Parks. 

The  report  of  your  own  Secretary 
brought  out  the  need  for  an  in- 
creased membershi))  in  our  Associa- 
tion if  we  are  to  do  our  ])art  in  help- 
ing to  develo))  a  ])ark  consciousness 
on  the  ])art  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Commonwealth. 

As  was  announced  in  the  last  issue 
of  Park  Nkws,  it  is  pro])osed  to  ask 
the  1939  Legislature  for  an  appro- 
priation of  .t 1, 000 .000  to  be  used 
for  the  accjuisition  and  develojiment 
of  State  Parks  adjacent  to  the  large 
metropolitan   districts   of   the    State. 

A  bond  issue  of  $11,000,000  is 
also  proposed  and  both  of  these  pro- 
jects, meritorious  as  they  are,  will 
need  to  be  "sold"  as  necessities. 

With  the  shorter  hours  of  work 
and  with  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, there  must  be  ])rovided  much 
greater  recreational  opportunities 
than  now  exist.  Even  during  the 
greatest  periods  of  ])rosperity,  "Sa- 
tan has  found  work  for  idle  hands 
to  do"  and  how  much  more  will  he 


invent  if  we  do  not  provide  adequate 
recreational  facilities?  And  how 
much  cheaper  and  how  much  better 
it  will  be  to  provide  large  outdoor 
"safety  valves."  Dr.  McFarland, 
who  was  with  us  declared  that  not 
even  excepting  California  we  have 
the  finest  natural  park  lands  in  the 
U.  S. 

Mr.  Von  Hausswolff  who  has  been 
addressing  various  grou))s  on  the 
subject  of  ])arks,  says  that  some 
localities  are  almost  demanding  that 
])arks  be  established.  However,  even 
though  the  Department  had  funds, 
much  more  study  and  planning 
would  be  necessary  before  State 
parks  even  as  small  as  500  acres 
could  be  set  up  and  put  on  a  going 
basis.  Thus  a  tremendous  task  faces 
our  Bureau  of  Parks,  if  and  when 
for  a  starter  the  wherewithal  is  pro- 
vided for  a  minimum  of  51.1-00  acres 
in  the  eastern,  25,000  acres  in  the 
western,  and  11,600  acres  outside  of 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  State  as  a  whole  has  been 
surveved  and  every  worthwhile  i)ark 
site  has  been  plotted  so  that  when 
the  people  demand  of  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Harrisburg  that  ])arks 
be  provided  and  that  funds  must  be 
made  available,  the  "machinery"  can 
be  set  in  motion. 

It  is  not  a  bit  too  a  early  to  be- 
gin talking  with  your  senators  and 
representatives  and  getting  your 
neighbors  to  do  likewise.  If  you  will 
let  us  know  which  are  and  which  arc 
not  in  favor  of  the  appropriation 
and  the  bond  issue,  we  will  tabulate 
the  returns  and  try  to  get  favorable 
consideration  where  such  is  not  now 
evident. 

Many  have  been  the  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  and  citizens  of  other  States 
who  have  donated  large  areas  of 
land  and  immense  sums  of  money 
for  State   Park  development. 
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Cannot  you  readers  put  us  in 
touch  with  like  minded  Pennsylva- 
nians  so  tliat  we  in  turn  may  see 
that  projier  authorities  are  inter- 
ested ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  certain  large 
industries  or  public  utilities  might 
have  big  land  holdings  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  donate  to  the 
cause  of  out-door  recreation.  Why 
not  contact  those  in  vour  connnuni- 
ties.^  You  may  uncover  something 
decidedlv  worthwhile. 


EXPLAINS  STATUS  OF  HOPEWELL 
PARK 

Camping  Regulated   by  Federal 
Park  Bureau 

Popular  notions  about  the  Hope- 
well National  Park  in  the  French 
Creek  are  anything  but  correct,  John 
I.  Neasmith,  Richmond  Va.,  Nation- 
al Park  Service  recreational  planner, 
told  the  Hopewell  Advisory  Commit- 
tee recently.  It  is  not  a  free  park 
in  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
word  "free,"  he  said,  but  a  "recrea- 
tional demonstration  })roject/'  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Neasmith  addressed  the 
committee  headed  bv  Mrs.  Darline;- 
ton  M.  Hoopes  at  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls'  quarters,  510  Penn  St.,  Read- 
ing. Pa.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
whose  executive  secretary  is  Miss 
Patricia  McClure,  is  one  of  the 
groups  that  will  use  the  "recreation- 
al demonstration  project's"  facilities 
for  two  months  in  the  summer. 

Organizations  can  get  the  use  of 
the  camp  site,  after  regular  applica- 
tions, and  picnic  parties  can  freely 
use  the  grounds,  but  definite  rules 
and  ])ractices  will  control  the  use  of 
camp  buildings  and  locations  re- 
served for  recreational  purposes. 
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(innicn  and  coiistrvatioii  clubs 
slioiild  1)«'  particularly  interested  be- 
cause the  State  I'arks  fulfill  prae 
tically  all  phases  of  conservation  in 
its  truest  sense  hy  preservin«i-  the 
scenic,  natural  and  wildlife  for  this 
and  future  venerations  hefore  des- 
truction occurs. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

This  was  held  in  Ilarrishur*;'  on 
Thursday.  Septeiiiher  J^th.  and  was 
very  well  attended  not  ordv  l>v  nieni- 
hers  hut  also  hy  Dr.  J.  I'.  Hoiiardus. 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  and  Mr.  Kric 
\'on  HausswolfH'.  Chief  of  IManninji; 
aiui  Developinii'  of  the  iiureau  of 
i^•^rks. 

The  report  of  your  own  Secretary 
hrouii'lit  out  the  need  for  an  in- 
creased nicinhershi))  in  our  Associa- 
tion if  we  are  to  do  our  part  in  help- 
in<»;  to  develop  a  park  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  citi/i  ns  of  our 
("oninionwealth. 

As  was  amiounced  in  the  last  issue 
of  Pakk  Nkws,  it  is  pro))osed  to  ask 
the  19.}})  I-eiiisl,'itur«'  for  an  appro- 
l)riation  of  •j' I .()()().()()()  to  he  used 
for  the  ac(juisition  and  de\  (■lo|)nient 
of  State  Parks  adjacent  to  the  lar^'c 
metropolitan    districts   of   the    State. 

A  hond  issue  of  .^I  l-.()()().()()()  is 
also  ))ro|)osed  and  hoth  of  these  ])ro- 
iects,  meritorious  as  thev  are.  will 
need  to  he  "sold"  as  necessities. 

With  the  sliorter  hours  of  work 
and  with  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, there  nnist  he  pro\  ided  nmcli 
j»reater  recreational  opportunities 
than  now  exist.  Even  durin<»;  the 
greatest  jxriods  of  ])ros])erity,  "Sa- 
tan has  found  work  for  idle  hands 
to  do"  and  how  much   more   will  he 


invent  if  we  do  not  provide  adecpiate 
recreational  facilities?  And  how 
much  cheaper  and  how  much  hetter 
it  will  he  to  provide  lar^-e  outdoor 
"safety  valves."  Dr.  McFarland, 
who  was  with  us  declared  that  not 
even  excepting*:  California  we  have 
the  finest   natural   park  lands   in   the 

r.  s. 

Mr.  \'on  Hausswolff  who  has  heen 
addressinii'  various  nroups  on  the 
suhject  of  parks,  says  that  some 
hxvdities  are  ahnost  demandinii  that 
))arks  he  i-stahlished.  However,  even 
thoui>h  the  Department  had  funds, 
much  more  studv  and  i)lannini>- 
would  he  necessary  hefore  Stati' 
parks  t  ven  as  small  as  500  acres 
could  l)e  set  up  atul  put  on  a  uoino- 
hasis.  Thus  a  tremendous  task  faces 
our  Bureau  of  Parks,  if  and  when 
for  a  starter  the  wherewithal  is  ))ro- 
vided  for  a  mininunn  of  5  I .  K)0  acres 
in  the  eastern,  25.()()()  acres  in  the 
western,  and  1  I .()()()  acres  outside  of 
the   metropolitan   areas. 

The  State  as  a  whole  has  heen 
surveyed  and  every  worthwhih-  park 
site  has  heen  plotted  so  that  wlien 
the  ))eople  demand  of  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Harrishuro-  that  parks 
l)e  |)rovided  and  that  funds  must  he 
made  availahle,  the  "machinery"  eati 
he  set  in  motion. 

It  is  not  a  hit  too  a  early  to  he- 
<»;in  talkinfc  with  your  senators  and 
re))resentatives  and  i>;ettinii'  your 
neijihhors  to  do  likewise.  If  vou  will 
let  us  know  which  are  and  which  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  .'ippro))riation 
and  the  hond  issue,  we  will  tahulate 
the  returns  and  try  to  mt  favorahle 
consideration  where  such  is  not  now 
evident. 

Many  have  heen  the  wealtiiy  New 
Yorkers  and  citizens  of  other  States 
who  have  donated  laro'c  areas  of 
land  and  iuunensi-  sums  of  moTiev 
for   State    Park   divelopment. 
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Cannot  you  readers  put  us  in 
touch  with  like  minded  Pennsylva- 
uians  so  that  we  in  turn  may  set- 
that  proper  authorities  are  inter- 
ested .- 

It  is  conceivahle  that  certain  lar«>;e 
industries  or  puhlic  utilities  mi_i»ht 
ha\t'  hiii'  land  holdin<is  which  they 
would  he  willin*;-  to  donate  to  the 
cause  of  out-door  recreation.  Why 
not  contact  those  in  your  communi- 
ties; ^'ou  may  uncoxcr  somcthinu; 
decidedly  worthwhile. 


EXPLAINS  STATUS  OF  HOPEWELL 
PARK 

Camping   Regulated   by  Federal 
Park  Bureau 

Popular  notions  ahout  tlic  Hope- 
well National  Park  in  the  P'rench 
Creek  are  anvthino-  hut  correct.  .John 
1.  Ncasmith.  Richmond  Vn.,  Nation- 
al Park  Service  recreational  planner, 
told  the  Hopewell  Advisory  Connnit- 
tee  recently.  It  is  not  a  free  ])ark 
in  the  i»eneral  accei)tance  of  the 
word  "free,"  he  said,  hut  a  "recrea- 
tional demonstration  ))roject."  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Str\  ice.  Ncasmith  addressed  the 
cennnittee  headed  hy  Mrs.  Darlin<»- 
ton  M,  Hoopes  at  the  Camp  Fire 
(iirls'  (juarters.  510  Penn  St.,  Read- 
iuii'.  Fa.  'I'he  Cam])  Fire  (iirls, 
whose  executive  secretary  is  Miss 
Patricia  McClure,  is  one  of  the 
uroups  that  will  use  the  "recreation- 
al demonstration  ))roject's"  facilities 
for  two  nu)nths  in  the  summer. 

Oruanizations  can  j»-et  the  use  of 
the  cam))  site,  after  rei»ular  applica- 
tions, and  picnic  ))arties  can  freely 
use  the  oromids,  hut  definite  rules 
and  ))ractices  will  control  the  use  of 
caujp  huildings  and  locations  re- 
served for  recreational   ))urposes. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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STATE  PARKS  AND  STATE  PARK 
OPPORTUNITIES    IN    PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

By  Mahklf.y  Stevknsox 

PART  III 

Since,  with  fVw  exceptions,  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  the 
natural  landscape  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  any  State  i)ark,  the 
question  of  size  demands  very  care- 
ful consideration.  State  i)arks  may 
he  too  large  as  well  as  too  small. 
The  governing  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  desirable  size  for  a  State 
park    appear    to    be    that    it    shall: 

1.  Include  within  its  boundaries 
one  or  more  comi)lete  landscape 
units;  for  exam])le,  the  entire  basin 
of  a  pond  or  small  lake  extending  to 
the  toj)  of  the  higher  land  all  around, 
a  section  of  stream  valley  extending 
to  the  horizon  line  on  each  side,  a 
bay  or  cove  in  a  mountain,  in  the 
bank  of  a  large  river  or  on  the  shore 
of  a  large  lake. 

2.  Be  possible  to  exclude  all  in- 
comi)atible  sights,  sounds,  and  smells, 
and  also  public  roads. 

.'}.  Be  ca])able  of  being  developed 
for  use  by  large  numbers  of  ])eople 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  variety 
of  recreational  purposes  without  in- 
terference by  one  from  the  other  or 
the  destruction  of  the  general  effect 
of  a  natural  environment.  Essential 
to  this  is  the  presence  of  sufficient 
relativ^ely  flat  open  land  to  ])ermit 
the  development  of  service  and  re- 
creation facilities  which  require  land 
of  this  cliaracter. 

4.  Offer  sufficient  recreational  op- 
portunities and  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  visitors  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  adequate  super- 
vision and  maintenance. 

5.  Not  be  so  large  or  so  developed 
as  to  require  supervision  and  main- 
tenance the  cost  of  which  will  be  out 
of  proportion  to  its  social  value. 


The  topography  of  Pmnsylvania 
presents  a  wide  variety  of  land 
forms  from  which  to  select  '^uch 
park  sites.    Among  these  are: 

a).     The  shores  of  such  large  rivers 
as    the    Delaware    and   the   Sus- 
quehanna. 
b.)     The     round     topped     hills     and 
gently     sloping     valleys    in    the 
southeastern    and    southwestern 
parts  of  the  state, 
c.)     The     steep     sided     and     sharj) 
ridged  hills  and  mountains  with 
their  narrow  or  relatively  broad 
valleys  extending  in  a  belt  run- 
ning   from   southwest   to   north- 
east   across    the     center   of    the 
State, 
d.)     The  plateau  and  ravine  country 
extending    from    east     to    west 
across  the  state  thru  its  north- 
ern half. 
e.)     The  eastern     and     western   gla- 
ciated sections  with  their  ])onds 
and  small  lakes  and  waterfalls. 
f.)     The  Lake  Erie  shore. 

A  complete,  or  almost  complete, 
forest  cover,  is  not  only  not  desir- 
able but  is  usually  undesirable  in  a 
State  park.  Much  more  to  be  desired 
is  a  pleasant  combination  of  forest 
or  wooded  land  and  o])en  meadow, 
pasture  or  shore  line.  Such  a  com- 
bination offers  an  interesting  variety 
and  contrast  in  vegetation.  hel])s  to 
accentuate  and  make  more  striking 
the  underlying  ground  forms,  brings 
out  the  full  values  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  ground,  presents  the 
best  opportunities  for  certain  ty])es 
of  recreation,  is  essential  to  the  dev- 
elopment of  certain  types  of  wild 
life,  and  is  accepted  generally  as  be- 
ing ideal  park  land.  Thus  it  is  fur- 
ther emphasized  that,  while  they  un- 
doubtedly are  capable  of  being  used 
for  certain  types  of  recreation,  the 
State  Forest  lands  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  adapted  for  State  park 
use. 
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Since  Pennsylvania  is  located  in 
a  part  of  the  country  which  was 
originally  almost  completely  covered 
by  forests,  its  climate  and  soil  arc 
favorable  for  tree  growth.  Evidence 
of  this  is  apparent  in  the  almost 
completely  reforested  areas  which 
cover  the  more  remote  and  mountain- 
ous sections  as  well  as  in  the  count- 
less patches  of  woodland  which  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  state.  The 
list  of  native  trees,  shrubs,  wild 
flowers,  grasses,  ferns  and  other 
ground  cover  plants  is  long  and  in- 
teresting. 

Thus    with    respect    to    vegetation 
as  well  as  land  and  water,  the  phy- 
sical resources  for  State  parks  in  the 
Commonwealth    are    abundant.     But 
while  this  is  true  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  generally  speaking,  these  re- 
sources diminish  both  in  number  and 
quality  as  they  approach  the  centers 
of  population  where  State  parks  are 
most  urgently  needed.    As  the  natur- 
al  resources     are    not     likely   to   in- 
crease whereas  the  populations  prob- 
ably will,  it  may  be  that  in  some  inr 
stances,  the  social  value  will  be  the 
determining     one    in    the     choice    of 
sites.     In    other    words   a   site    well 
located  with  respect  to  the  surround- 
ing    po})ulation     may     be     selected 
ahead    of   another     possessing    more 
natural  advantages  but  more  remote. 

Since,    as   has   been     pointed  out, 
the  control  of  their  environment   is 
frequently     essential    to    the     fullest 
l)reseryation   of   the   scenic     and    re- 
creational resources  of  State  parks, 
two    important    means    to    this    end, 
rural  zoning  and  the  control  of  ad- 
vertising signs,  should  receive  care- 
ful  consideration.     While   these    are 
human  rather  than  natural  in  char- 
acter, each  looks  toward  a  more  ra- 
tional use  of  the  land  and  its  natural 
resources  and  the   regulation  of  ob- 
jects upon  it  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  the  people. 


By  the  establishment  of  use  dis- 
tricts, to  mention  only  one  desirable 
objective,  rural  zoning  may: 

1.  Prevent  the  uneconomic  u.«»e  uf 
land  unsuitable  for  agriculture  with 
the  disastrous  human  consequences 
attendant  upon  such  use. 

2.  Prevent  the  uneconomic  use  of 
land   for   residential   purposes. 

3.  Prevent  the  uneconomic  and 
unnecessary  use  of  land  for  in- 
dustrial purposes. 

4.  Prevent  the  exploitation  of 
land  best  adapted  to  park,  forest,  or 
wild  life  use,  for  any  other  purpose 
and  prevent  the  parasite  use  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  parks. 

5.  Prevent  uneconomic  and  un- 
necessary expansion  of  school,  reli- 
gious, and  welfare  facilities. 

6.  Prevent  uneconomic  and  un- 
necessary development  and  expan- 
sion of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation facilities. 

7.  Prevent,  in  large  part,  soil 
erosion  thru  control  of  watersheds 
and  watercourses. 

8.  Prevent,  in  large  part,  stream 
pollution   and  flood  damage. 

9.  Preserve  stream  flow  and  pur- 
ity. 

The  regulation  and  control  of  bill- 
boards and  other  outdoor  advertis- 
ing signs,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  parks  and  parkways,  is  essential 
not  only  as  a  public  safety  measure 
but  in  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  values 
such  areas  offer,  namely,  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  landscape. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that,  since  the 
genius  of  a  people  is  measured  by 
the  success  with  which  they  "ontrol 
themselves  and  their  environment, 
this  matter  of  providing  a  well-con- 
sidered, carefully  selected,  and  well- 
designed  system  of  State  parks  pre- 
sents a  challenge  which  no  state  can 
afford  to  disregard  and  which  I  be- 
lieve Pennsylvania  will  accept  with 
enthusiasm.  FINIS. 
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Virginia 


"DEVELOPMENT  AND  FUTURE  OF 

STATE  PARKS" 

WiLHUR  E.  Hall 

Chairman    of   the    Virginia 
Conservation  Commission 

Much  has  already  been  said  and 
written  about  the  State  ])arks  that 
have  been  developed  throujijh  the  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  states  during- 
the  past  four  years.  However,  to- 
day we  are  not  here  to  dwell  on  the 
beauties  of  the  ])arks  or  their  bene- 
fits to  the  American  peo])le,  but  to 
discuss  practical  ])hases  of  park 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Virginia  was  in  a  rather  fortunate 
position  when  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Cor])s  was  made  available  for 
use  in  the  development  of  State 
parks.  Honorable  William  E.  Car- 
son, my  predecessor  in  office,  had 
foreseen  the  possibilities  of  a  State 
park  program  for  Virginia.  His 
vision  and  energy  had  stimulated  the 
program  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  relatively  simple  to  select  areas 
of  sufficient  character  to  make  good 
State  ])arks  and  strategetically  lo- 
cated in  relation  to  the  population 
of  the  State. 

Virginia  was  again  fortunate,  in 
that  ])ul)lic-spirited  citizens  and  busi- 
ness firms  contributed  the  major 
y)ortion  of  the  land  necessary  for 
our  six  parks.  The  State  made  an 
a])propriation  for  the  purchase  of  a 
portion  of  the  acreage  in  some  ])arks 
so  as  to  round  out  the  boundaries. 
We  have  one  recreational  demon- 
stration project  also  under  our 
supervision,  though  all  the  land  for 


this  area  was  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  project  is  still  in- 
complete. 

It  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
is  included,  Virginia  can  now  boast 
of  having  a  ])ark  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  all  residents,  with  the 
exception  of  those  living  in  two 
counties. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  our  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  State  ])arks  in  Virginia.  We  have 
never  felt  that  they  should  be  dcvel- 
o])ed  witii  the  sole  thought  of  fur- 
nishing ])laces  for  extended  vaca- 
tions. Rather,  the  ])rime  purpose  has 
been  to  provide  i)laees  where  men, 
women  and  children  may  go  to  en- 
joy a  day  of  rest  and  recreation  by 
getting  back  to  nature.  In  other 
words,  Virginia  looks  upon  her  State 
parks  ])rimarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  availability  for  day  use.  Of 
course,  we  have  cabins  in  each  park 
and  guest  lodges  in  two  parks,  in 
which  one  may  make  a  more  extend- 
ed stav,  but  the  cabins  are  limited 
in  number  and  the  demand  for  them 
usually  exceeds  the  supply. 

Virginia  opened  her  parks  for 
public  use  on  June  15,  1936.  We 
debated  whether  all  of  them  should 
be  opened  at  that  time,  because  all 
were  incomplete  in  some  degree  and 
some  of  them  lacked  several  essen- 
tial facilities.  However,  there  was 
such  a  clamor  from  the  public  for 
the  use  of  these  areas  that  we  open- 
ed them,  realizing  that  they  were  to 
some  extent  not  ready  for  use.  We 
later  found  it  necessary  to  close  one 
park  in  mid-season,  because  incom- 
plete facilities  were  causing  the  pub- 
lic disappointment  in  the  area.  Not 
much  })ublicity  was  given  to  the 
opening  of  the  parks  because  at  that 
time  we  were  busy  with  the  multi- 
tude of  details  incident  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that 
public    attention    was    not    called   to 
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these  areas,  for,  as  we  have  said, 
several  of  them  lacked  necessary 
facilities,  which  have  been  provided 
during  the  past  fall,  winter  and 
spring  months. 

Our  first  season  closed  late  in  the 
fall  of  1936  and  we  were  gratified 
with  the  results.  Of  course,  a  few 
complaints  came,  but  these  were  ex- 
pected. They  resulted  largely  from 
incomplete  facilities.  Our  total  paid 
attendance,  however,  was  nearly 
110.000. 

Our  cabins  received  good  patron- 
age the  first  year,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  no  particular  effort  was 
made  to  popularize  the  parks.  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  our  total  in- 
come was  about  $22,000.  This  figure 
as  well  as  the  attendance  figure,  was 
in  excess  of  our  estimates. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
something  about  the  parks  and  our 
methods   of  operation. 

The  staff  at  each  park  consists  of 
a  custodian,  four  rangers  and  a  life 
guard,  though  some  parks  may  have 
more  than  one  life  guard.  The 
rangers  are  required  to  have  Red 
Cross  first-aid  certificates.  The  life 
guards  are  required  to  hold  a  life- 
saving  and   examiner's   certificate. 

There  are  sixty  -  five  cabins 
throughout  the  system,  completely 
equipped  and  furnished  with  show- 
ers, running  water,  modern  sanita- 
tion, beds,  mattresses,  blankets,  pil- 
lows, linen,  kitchen  utensils,  ice  box, 
cutlerv  and  all  necessarv  furnish- 
ings. 

The  cabins  vary  in  size,  accom- 
modating from  two  to  six  persons. 
Three  of  our  parks  are  equipped  with 
electricity,  and  the  cabins  in  them 
have  electric  ranges  and  hot  water 
heaters.  Cabin  occupants  pay  for 
electricity  they  use  through  a  25- 
cent  meter  system.  Lighting  and 
cooking  in  the  other  three  parks  are 
provided  by  modern  kerosene  lamps 


and  stoves.  We  pioneered  in  several 
items  of  park  equij)ment,  such  as 
electric  ranges  and  heaters  and  sani- 
tation. 

Reservations  for  cabins  are  made 
for  a  minimum  period  of  one  week 
and  a  maximum  period  of  two  weeks, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  if  there 
is  a  vacancy.  The  rates  are:  $15.00 
a  week  for  two  persons;  $20.00  a 
week  for  three  or  four  persons,  and 
$5.00  a  week  for  each  additional 
person.  Overnight  guests  of  cabin 
occupants  are  charged  $1.00  per  day 
per  person.  No  charge  is  made  for 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  if 
beds  and  bedding  equipment  for 
them  are  provided  by  the  cabin  occu- 
pant. If  such  equipment  is  supplied 
by  the  park,  then  the  same  charge 
is  made  for  children  as  for  adults. 

We  require  reservation  payments 
to  be  made  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
reservation  date.  No  cancellation  of 
a  paid  reservation  may  be  made  or 
money  refunded  unless  our  Director 
of  Parks  is  notified  at  least  seven 
days  prior  to  the  reservation  date. 
Money  will  be  refunded  on  a  notifi- 
cation of  less  than  sev^en  days  when 
the  Director  is  able  to  re-rent  the 
cabin. 

Facilities  to  accommodate  over- 
night guests  are  provided  only  in 
two  parks  where  guest  lodges  have 
been  constructed.  The  charge  is 
$2.50  per  person  per  night.  By  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  there  will  be 
a  modern  restaurant  and  store  in 
every  park  except  one. 

We  studied  from  all  angles  the 
question  of  handling  concession 
privileges  in  the  parks.  We  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  operating 
these  facilities  by  the  State,  but  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  grant  the  concessions  to 
responsible  private  parties.  After  a 
year  of  experience,  we  have  found 
this   system   to   be   satisfactory.     As 
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lon^  as  it  remains  so,  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  ehan^nnj.-.  Under  our  eon- 
tract  witli  tlie  eorieessionaircs,  the 
State  receives  ten  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receii)ts ;  prices  must  he  moder- 
ate and  a|)proved  hy  the  Commis- 
sion. The  concessionaire  handles  the 
hatii-liouse,  restaurant  and  store, 
hoating,  horsehack  riding — in  fact, 
all  service  for  which  a  charge  is 
made  with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
mission fee  at  the  gate,  cabin  and 
guest    lodge    rentals    and   overnight 

cami)ing. 

One  fact  was  brouglit  forcibly  to 
our  attention  during  the  first  season, 
namely  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  an  adequate  mainte- 
nance force  on  duty  at  the  parks 
during  the  entire  season.  Demands 
of  tlie  i)ark  users,  while  relatively 
simple  in  character,  are  urgent. 
Water  sui)ply,  sanitation  and  the  ut- 
most cleanliness  must  be  provided 
at  all  times;  we  found  that  it  takes 
a  minimum  of  about  six  men  to  fur- 
nish ade(piate  service  at  each  park. 
We  might  add  here  that  Virginia's 
j)arks  are  all  rather  large,  running 
from  1,226  acres  in  the  smallest  to 
about  5.000  acres  in  two  of  the 
mountain  })arks. 

Of  course,  as  attendance  increases, 
maintenance  cost  will  also  increase. 
This  cost,  however,  will  not  mount 
in  proportion,  as  it  is  possible  to 
provide  for  additional  visitors  by 
adding  only  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

One  of  the  questions  you  bave 
probably  heard  frequently  discussed 
by  park  executives  is:  Who  pays 
the  bills?  The  general  public,  of 
course,  pay  in  part,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  tlie  actual  park  users 
should  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
expense  involved  in  ])roviding  facili- 
ties for  their  own  benefit. 

Virginia  has  an  admission  charge 
— 10  cents  per  individual.    Children 


under  ten  are  admitted  free.  This 
charge,  thougii  small,  is  sufficient  to 
earn  revenue  and  })rovides  a  nice 
sum  to  present  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee when  requests  for  appropria- 
tions are  made  to  the  Legislature. 
By  charging  an  admission  fee,  it  is 
also  possible  to  allow  out-of-state 
visitors  to  contribute  a  small  share 
to  tile  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the   parks. 

You  mav  ask:  Have  we  had  anv 
complaints  about  the  small  admis- 
sion fee?  Our  answer  is  in  the  af- 
firmative, though  the  complaints  are 
relativelv  few.  In  almost  everv  in- 
stance,  thev  have  come  from  small 
groups  of  local  residents  in  the  vic- 
inity of  a  park.  We  have  concluded 
that  since  these  persons  visit  the 
park  so  much,  they  are  inclined  to 
oppose  the  fee.  To  meet  their  com- 
plaints, we  are  instituting  sometliing 
new  this  season — an  annual  season 
j)ass,  which  we  will  sell  at  a  reduced 
rate.  We  believe  this  will  solve  the 
})roblem. 

While  we  appreciate  that  there 
are  arguments  for  and  against  an 
admission  charge,  we  are  neverthe-- 
less  convinced  that  it  is  an  equitable 
arrangement  for  obtaining  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  funds  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  As  time 
goes  on,  park  executives  will  be  more 
and  more  forced  into  the  position  of 
providing  some  of  these  expenses  out 
of  income  received,  and  the  wise 
park  executive  will  anticipate  the 
fact  by  initiating  a  charge  in  order 
to  avoid  the  criticism  that  will  sure- 
ly develop  if  the  charge  is  intro- 
duced after  the  parks  are  opened 
and  the  public  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  free  park  facilities. 

A  State  park  is  never  completed. 
Facilities  must  be  expanded  and  re- 
vised as  attendance  increases,  build- 
ings and  roads  must  be  maintained 
and  sometimes  extended. 
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Even  the  most  experienced  of 
planners,  designing  a  new  area  with 
no  record  of  the  usage  to  which  the 
area  will  be  subjected,  is  more  than 
apt  to  make  mistakes,  and  we  have 
found  that  we  have  made  our  share. 
On  the  staff  must  be  men  to  plan  in 
advance  for  such  seasonal  revisions 
and  additions  as  are  required.  Let 
me  here  urge  you,  from  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  our  first  year  of 
operation,  to  plan  for  funds  sufficient 
to  permit  proper  operation. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  interested 
in  a  few  words  about  our  long-range 
program  of  development,  which  in- 
dicates the  wav  in  which  we  are 
thinking  in  regard  to  added  services 
when   funds   for  them  are  available. 

The  future  will  see  additional 
cabins  built  at  practically  every 
})ark.  These  will  include  those  of 
the  present  type  as  well  as  cabins 
which  may  be  rented  at  a  slightly 
lower  cost.  There  is  need  for  tennis 
courts,  hand-ball  courts,  and  for 
diildren's  recreational  areas,  with 
swings,  see-saws,  sand  piles,  wading 
pool,  etc.  Consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  group  camp,  built  to 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, with  a  staff  for  each   camp. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
overnight  camp  grounds  for  trailers 
and  for  tent  campers. 

A  saddle  barn,  equipped  with 
modern  conveniences,  is  planned  for 
each  park,  thus  making  possible 
horseback  riding.  Improved  and  en- 
larged trail  systems  are  contem- 
plated. 

Museums  and  craft  shops  also 
form  a  part  of  the  future  program. 
Consideration  is  being  given  also  to 
a  building  for  biologists,  naturalists, 
and  entomologists,  who  find  such 
areas  vitally  interesting  in  their 
professional    studies. 

In  general,  the  program  of  future 
development  will  be  dictated  bv  the 


amount  of  funds  available,  and  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple. 

We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  a  need 
for  any  more  State  parks  in  Vir- 
ginia. We  consider  it  impracticable 
to  provide  additional  areas  in  ])roxi- 
mity  to  parks  that  are  already  devel- 
oped. Regardless  of  how  the  funds 
for  maintenance  and  operation  are 
procured,  it  is  a  fact  that  attendance 
and  usage  are  the  life  blood  of  a 
State  park  and  we  think  that  exces- 
sive competition  would  greatly  dim- 
inish the  use  of  the  areas  that  we 
now  have  reasonably  well  develo))ed. 

We  re-opened  our  parks  in  1937 
on  the  holiday  week-end  of  May  29. 
The  outlook  is  unusually  promising. 
The  opening  was  preceded  by  a  well- 
planned  publicity  campaign  in  the 
newspapers,  in  several  periodicals 
that  circulate  in  Virginia  and  in  con- 
tiguous states  from  which  the  parks 
draw  patronage,  and  with  the  radio 
broadcasts.  We  also  published  an 
illustrated  park  folder,  a  copy  of 
which  is  provided  for  each  delegate 
to  this  conference. 

Cabins  in  five  of  the  six  parks 
have  been  reserved  through  Septem- 
ber 1.  In  one  park,  the  cabins  were 
reserved  for  the  present  summer 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1936.  Reservations  are  being 
made  rapidly  in  cabins  in  the  other 
three  parks.  We  confidently  believe 
there  will  be  much  greater  demand 
for  cabins  this  summer  than  we  can 
supply. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  sav  that  Vir- 
ginia  has  State  parks  that  are  out- 
standing in  character.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  typical  areas 
of  each  part  of  the  State,  the  moun- 
tains in  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern portions,  the  lovely  cliflfs  on  the 
Potomac  River,  a  section  of  the  sea- 
shore and  a  portion  of  the  beautiful 
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rollinji-  country  in  the  Piedmont  sec- 

tion. 

Su|>|uiiiif ntiii^  tiU  Vtirioiis  places 
of  Instorieal  interest  in  our  State, 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  these  parks 
will  prove  more  ])opular  and  serve 
a  greater  number  of  people  annually. 
We  cordially  invite  vou  to  visit  us 
and  firmly  believe  that  you  will 
thorou<»:hly  enjoy  the  scenic,  historic 
and  recreational  resources  of  our 
State. 

One  word  more  and  on  an  import- 
ant subject.  Like  many  other  states, 
A^ir«ijinia  has  depended  upon  the 
Fecieral  Government  for  man-})ower 
and  for  funds  for  the  development 
of  her  State  parks.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Cori)s,  The  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion work  ])rogram  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  their  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  program. 

While  it  ap])ears  that  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  may  be  made 
])ermanent,  in  any  event  we  are  led 
to  believe  tiiat  this  valuable  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
continued  for  at  least  two  more 
years. 

The  continuance  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  will  help  Vir- 
ginia materially  in  rounding  out  her 
})rogram  of  improvements  for  the 
State  parks ;  yet,  despite  the  fate  of 
this  agency,  it  appears  to  us  that  as 
the  years  move  on,  the  responsibility 
for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  our  State  parks  will  fall 
more  and  more  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  State. 

If  this  is  true,  it  certainly  be- 
hooves  the  State  to  begin  to  prepare 
for  this  transfer  of  responsibility. 
Incidentally,  it  may  result  that  the 
State  will  not  spend  very  much  more 
money  than  at  present,  for  as  the 
facilities  are  improved,  attendance 
and  usage  will  increase,  thus  bring- 
ing larger  and  larger  sums  back  in- 


to the  treasury  of  the  State.  The 
point  is  that  the  end  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation must  be  anticipated  and 
prepared  for  now.  The  State  must 
look  ahead  and  make  ready  for  the 
future. 

In  concluding  I  wish  to  say  that 
those  of  us  engaged  in  developing 
recreational  facilities  in  America 
have  before  us  a  work  that  is  not 
only  important  in  itself  but  that  is 
most  timely  and  most  fruitful  for 
the  future.  A  new  day  is  dawning 
in  this  country,  a  day  of  greater 
leisure  for  all  classes ;  and  it  should 
be  our  part  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  American  of  average  means  to 
take  advantage  of  this  leisure.  With 
its  introduction  a  new  social  condi- 
tion faces  America,  upon  the  proper 
solution  of  which  the  stability  of 
American  democracy  will  in  some 
measure  depend.  The  task  is  diffi-- 
cult,  but  I  am  certain  that  we  shall 
not  fail  in  the  high  purpose  we  have 
assumed. 

Presented  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  at  Szcarth- 
more.  Pa.,  June,  1937. 


STATE  SUES  FOR  CANAL 

Charges   Company    Palled   to   Main- 
tain Bucks  Co.  Waterway 

On  May  24.th,  1938,  the  State  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
gain possession  of  the  Delaware 
Division  Canal  in  Bucks  County, 
charging  that  the  canal  company  has 
failed  to  maintain  it  as  a  waterway. 

In  1931  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  giving  the  State  possession  of 
40  miles  of  the  canal  for  a  State 
park,  but  the  strip  was  returned  to 
the  canal  company  when  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Since  then,  the  State  asserted,  the 
company  has  not  maintained  it  as  a 
canal,  and  therefore  contends  it 
should  revert  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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ot  liistoric.il  interest  in  our  State, 
we  feel  (jiiite  sure  tliat  these  parks 
will  |)r()\c  more  popular  and  serve 
a  ureater  luinjher  of  people  aniuialiy. 
We  cordially  invite  yon  to  visit  us 
and  firndy  l)elie\('  tiiat  you  will 
tliorouiilily  enjoy  the  seetnc.  historic 
and  recreational  resources  ot  our 
State, 

One  word  more  .and  on  an  import- 
ant suhiect.  Like  manv  other  states, 
X'iriiinia  has  depended  upon  the 
I'ederal  dovernment  for  man-power 
and  for  funds  for  the  develo|)ment 
<d'  her  State  parks.  We  are  i»ratc- 
ful  to  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  The  l',,merjj|,-ency  Conserva- 
tion work  |)ro<i;ram  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  S<'rvice  for  their  valu- 
al)le  contribution  to  our  prouram. 

While  it  ajjpears  tliat  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  may  he  made 
|)ermanent.  in  any  event  we  are  led 
to  helieve  that  this  valuahle  a<i-ency 
of  tlie  I'ederal  (iovernment  will  l)c 
contimud  for  at  least  two  more 
years. 

The  continuance  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  C()ri)s  will  help  \  ir- 
iiinia  materially  in  roundini>'  out  her 
])roiiram  of  improvements  for  the 
State  p.'irks;  yet.  despite  the  fate  of 
this  a<i'ency.  it  aj)pears  to  us  that  as 
the  vears  move  on,  the  resi)()iisil)ilitv 
for  the  develo))ment  and  improve- 
ment of  our  State  parks  will  fall 
more  and  more  on  the  shoulders  of 
the   State. 

If  this  is  true,  it  certainly  he- 
hooves  the  State  to  l)c«»in  to  j)repare 
for  this  transfer  of  responsibility . 
Incidentally,  it  may  result  that  the 
State  will  not  s])end  very  much  more 
money  than  at  })rcscnt,  for  as  the 
facilities  are  improved,  attendance 
and  iisaiic  will  increase,  thus  hrinii- 
in«»-  larger  and  larger  sums  hack  in- 


to the  treasury  of  the  State.  The 
point  is  that  the  end  of  Federal  par- 
tici})atio!i  tmist  he  anticipat«'d  a!id 
prej)ared  for  now.  The  State  must 
look  ahead  and  make  ready  for  the 
future. 

In  condudinff  T  wish  to  say  th.at 
those  of  us  enj'a'i'ed  in  develo))inu' 
recreational  facilities  in  America 
have  before  us  a  work  that  is  not 
only  important  in  itself  hut  that  is 
most  timely  and  most  fruitful  for 
the  future.  A  new  day  is  dawninir 
in  this  country,  a  dav  of  "ireater 
leisure  for  all  classes;  and  it  should 
he  our  j)art  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  American  of  averan'c  means  to 
take  advanta^-c  of  this  leisure.  With 
its  introduction  a  new  social  condi- 
tion faces  America,  upon  the  ])r()])er 
solution  of  which  the  stability  of 
American  democracy  will  in  some 
measure  depend.  The  task  is  ditti- 
cult,  hut  I  am  certain  that  we  shall 
not  fail  in  the  hii>h  purpose  we  have 
assu!ned. 

Prc.sruii'd  to  the  \ational  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parhs  at  S'lCarth- 
more,  Pa.,  June,  1J).'J7. 


STATE  SUES  FOR  CANAL 

Charges   Company    Failed    to    Main- 
tain Bucks  Co.  Waterway 

On  May  21-th.  ID.'iH,  the  State  ap- 
j)ealed  to  the  Su))reme  Court  to  re- 
i^ain  possession  of  the  Delaware 
Division  Canal  in  Bucks  County. 
char«»in<»;  that  the  canal  company  has 
failed  to  maintain  it  as  a   waterway. 

In  U)'il  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  i»ivin<''  the  State  ))osscssion  of 
K)  miles  of  the  canal  for  a  State 
park,  but  the  strij)  was  returned  to 
the  canal  company  when  the  Suj)remc 
Court  declared  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Since  then,  the  State  asserted,  the 
company  has  not  maintained  it  as  a 
canal,  and  therefore  contends  it 
should  revert  to  the  Conuuonwealth. 
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COURT  REFUSES  STATE  CLAIM 
TO  CANAL 

Fate  of  Delaware  River  Waterway 
Remains  Uncertain 

The  fate  of  the  ])icture.sque  Dela- 
ware River  eanal  remained  uneer- 
tain  Oetoher  .'Jrd,  despite  a  deeision 
by  the  State  Su})reine  Court  sitting 
in    Pittsburgh. 

The  eourt  refused  tlie  State  its 
claim  for  ownershi])  of  the  60-mile 
waterway  between  Bristol  and  East- 
on. 

Upholding  the  Daui)hin  County 
Court,  the  high  tribunal  also  refused 
to  order  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Co.,  present  owner  of  the  80- 
year-old  canal,  to  restore  it  to  a 
navigable  condition. 

The  State  had  hoi)ed  to  make  tlie 
canal  right  of  way  into  a  ])ark.  The 
canal  has  long  been  popular  with 
tourists  and  artists  and  the  present 
decision,  many  said,  means  that  the 
waterway  ])robably  will  be  without 
care  and  disintegrate. 

In  1{).35  the  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  charged  tliat  the 
I.eliigh  com[)any  had  "saddled"  the 
middle  section  of  the  canal  on  the 
State  but  bad  retained  the  u])])er- 
inost  reaches  from  which  it  sold 
water  at  a  profit.  In  an  opinion 
written  by  Justice  James  B.  Drew, 
the  Court  declared  that  there  bad 
been  no  breach  of  the  deed  of  1858 
which  the  State  claimed  ordered  the 
com])any  "forever  to  maintain"  the 
canal  as  a  public  highway. 


BAXTER  HEADS  PARK  EXECUTIVES 

Samuel  N.  Baxter,  a  meml)er  of 
the  Penna.  Parks  Association  and 
chief  landscape  gardener  for  Fair- 
mount     Park    in     Philadel])]iia.    Pa., 


has  been  chosen  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives. Baxter,  an  arborculturist  with 
offices  in  Horticulture  Hail,  was 
elected  head  of  the  organization  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 


MORE  PARKS  FOR  STATE 

Pennsylvania  will  have  five  more 
parks  as  soon  as  State  officials  can 
set  up  administrative  machinery  for 
their  management,  through  comple- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service's 
l)rogram  under  which  these  areas 
have  been  made  ready  for  use. 

Nearest  of  the  five  areas  to  Phila- 
del])hia  is  that  along  French  Creek 
in  Berks  and  Chester  counties.  Eike 
the  others,  the  development  was 
handled  bv  the  Federal  agency,  but 
maintenance  and  operation  devolve 
on  the  State.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  intervention  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Pennsylvania  might 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  sucli 
development  as  the  CCC  workers 
and  others  have  brought  about. 

The  total  accomplishment  is  much 
more  than  five  parks.  The  work  has 
made  many  thousands  about  the 
State  more  ])ark-minded  than  ever 
before  and  brought  a  demand  for 
even  more  parks.  Further  ex})ansion 
of  the  system,  with  or  without  Fed- 
eral aid,  is  reasonably  assured. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  State 
De])artment  of  Forests  and  Waters 
show  that  a  State  Park,  including 
the  ])urchase  of  land  and  develop- 
ment, costs : 

1.  Less  than  five  miles  of  modern 
State  highway. 

2.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
a  large  public  building. 

3.  Only  a  fraction  of  a  State 
health  or  penal  institution. 

4.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection  in  a 
large  community. 
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IMPROVEMENTS   COMPLETED    AT 
CALEDONIA  STATE  PARK 

One  of  the  finest  park  improve- 
ment areas  in  Pennsylvania  is  Cale- 
donia State  Park  in  Franklin  county, 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30, 
ten  miles  east  of  Chambersburg  and 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Gettysburg, 
according  to  the  Motor  Club  Tour- 
ing Bureau. 

Here,  first  of  all,  a  new  entrance 
road  has  been  located  on  the  Pine 
Grove  P'urnace  road  instead  of  the 
heavily  traveled  Lincoln  Highway, 
wl)ich  has  completely  eliminated 
traffic  congestion  and  the  hazard  of 
fre(juent  road  accidents.  A  large, 
new  ])arking  space  has  also  been 
completed  at  Caledonia  which  will 
accomoilate  many  cars. 

Pool  Finished 

The  large  swimming  ))ool  and 
bathhouse  was  completed  within  the 
last  eighteen  months,  while  many 
improvements  were  made  to  the 
Caled(5nia  golf  course,  one  of  the 
best   in   scutlieastern    Pennsylvania. 

The  old  Thaddeus  Stevens  IMack- 
smith  Sho}),  one  of  the  most  histo- 
rical jioints  in  southern  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  been  completely  restored,  as 
has  the  old  charcoal   furnace. 

A  new  administration  building  has 
been  completed  and  a  large  new 
shelter  is  being  constructed  on  the 
new  jiicnic  grounds.  Several  ])lay 
fields  have  also  been  reconstructed, 
and  these  areas  have  been  equipped 
witii  ])icnic  tables  and  chairs  and 
many  other  conveniences  for  visitors. 

A  water  system  has  been  installed, 
and  a  comfort  station  with  flush  type 
toilets  and  lavatories  has  been  fin- 
ished. 

In  addition  to  all  these  material 
improvements  to  Caledonia,  the 
State    Department    of    Forests    and 


Waters  has  also  improved  the  roads 
and  trails,  built  new  foot  bridges, 
and  in  many  instances  completely  re- 
planted the  different  sections  of  the 
area  with  natural  trees  and  shrubs. 


PYMATUNING  WORK  NEARLY 
COMPLETED 

After  many  months  of  intensiye 
development,  a  part  of  the  vast  area 
in  Crawford  County,  near  Pymatun- 
ing  Reservoir  is  now  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  outdoor  enthusiasts,  vaca- 
tionists and  week-end  visitors. 

Set  up  as  a  State  Park  by  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  it  is  estimated  that  in  excess 
of  200  acres  of  the  area  has  now 
been  improved  and  almost  complete- 
ly developed  for  the  enjoyment  and 
conv^enience  of  summer  visitors. 

Opened  officially  in  July,  1937, 
for  fishing  with  boat-house  accom- 
modations and  other  facilities,  Py- 
matuning  is  expected  to  develop  in- 
to a  mecca  for  summer  vacationists. 

Since  then  the  State  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  has  super- 
vised construction  of  park  roads, 
])arking  areas,  picnic  areas,  sanita- 
tion facilities,  a  water  system,  out- 
door fireplace,  and  picnic  table  and 
bench   combinations. 

The  boat-house  accomodates  200 
row  boats,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
boats  on  hand  at  all  times  for  the 
])ublic.  Boats  are  also  available  at 
Linesville,  north  of  the  dam,  and  at 
Espyville  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Six  acres  have  been  set  aside  at 
the  present  for  the  picnic  area,  upon 
which  the  entire  top  soil  has  been 
improved  and  replanted.  Thousands 
of  native  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  an  effort  to  reforest  and 
beautify  the  area,  which  was  barren 
at  one  time. 

Penna.   Motorist. 


FREE:  Big  128  page  Book,  and 
State  Map  in  color.  Write  Dept. 
34  Penna.  State  Publicity  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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in  Penna. 


Nature  does  special  things  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Fall!  But  then,  no- 
where else  does  she  have  such  a 
canvas  of  great  hills  and  forest, 
smiling  river  valleys  and  rich  farm- 
land to  work  upon.  •  Come  to 
Pennsylvania  this  Autumn! 
Game  runs  thick  in  the  woods,  more 
than  30,000  miles  of  scenic  high- 
ways leisurely  climb  the  painted 
mountains,  and  you'll  be  met  every- 
where with  the  sort  of  honest  friend- 
liness that  makes  every  minute  of 
your  stay  a  delight. 


GEORGE  H.  EARLE 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE   STATE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNA.  STATE  PUBLICITY  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

ROY  E.  BROWNMILLER,  CHAIRMAN 
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